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Fiela’s Child 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF DALENE MATTHEE 


Born Dalene Scott in the Southern Cape of South Africa, 
Dalene Matthee graduated high school in 1957. That same 
year, she married Larius Matthee, a local bank clerk. Matthee 
originally got her start as a writer writing in Afrikaans, although 
she also did the English-language translations for most of her 
works. She wrote children’s stories for the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation while living in Darling, outside of 
Cape Town. Her family continued to move around, at one point 
settling in Long Kloof on the Southern Cape. In the late 1970s, 
Dalene began publishing her first short stories for adults. 
Eventually, her husband’s health problems and early retirement 
led the family to move to Hartenbos on the Western Cape of 
South Africa. It was there that Matthee wrote her best-known 
works: the “forest novels; whose titles (in English translation) 
are Circles in a Forest, Fiela’s Child, The Mulberry Forest, and 
Dream Forest. Although the novels all stand alone, they all take 
place in or around the Knysna forest, where Matthee herself 
spent a lot of time. Matthee went on to earn acclaim and 
literary awards for her work, particularly the “forest novels, 
with Fiela’s Child and Circles in the Forest being adapted into 
films. She died in 2005, just 10 days after finishing the English- 
language translation of her novel Driftwood. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Although Fiela’s Child takes place during the 1800s, it 
references events that happened in South Africa both long 
before and long after the timeline of the novel itself. Dutch 
settlers began colonizing South Africa and driving out many of 
the region’s indigenous Black residents in the 1600s. South 
Africa became a busy trading hub where people from all parts 
of the world, including Europe, Africa, and Asia intermingled. It 
also became the site of several wars between new European 
settlers and indigenous African tribes. By the 1800s, when the 
novel takes place, there were four main population groups in 
the country: Black, white, “Coloured” (multiracial), and “Indian” 
(from India or Asia). White South Africans, often descended 
from Dutch (or later British) settlers, were a minority in the 
country, but they controlled much of the government and the 
economy. “Coloured” South Africans (like Fiela and her family) 
were also a minority in the country as a whole, but they were 
particularly prevalent on the Western Cape where the novel 
takes place. These “Coloured” South Africans typically had a 
lower status than their white neighbors due to racist laws and 
institutions. Matthee’s novel draws influence not only from the 
1800s when it’s set but also from the 1980s when she wrote it. 
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Although the events of the novel take place before apartheid (a 
system of institutional racial segregation in South Africa in 
place from 1948 to 1994), this practice looms large over Fiela’s 
Child, which explores the injustice of white supremacy and the 
institutions that enforce it. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Fiela’s Child has a particularly close connection to three of 
Matthee’s other works (Circles in a Forest, The Mulberry Forest, 
and Dream Forest), which are collectively known as the “forest 
novels.” These novels take place near or in the Knysna Forest 
and all to some extent deal with themes of environmental 
conservation and injustice. Matthee’s work came to 
prominence during a period of global interest in South African 
literature in the latter half of the 20th century. Some other 
South African writers from this time period include J. M. 
Coetzee (Waiting for the Barbarians; Disgrace), Nadine Gordimer 
(The Conservationist), André Brink (Kennis van die aand), Ingrid 
Jonker (“The child (who was shot dead by soldiers at Nyanga)”), 
and Breyten Breytenbach (True Confessions of an Albino 
Terrorist). These writers represent a wide range of styles, 
genres, and languages (including Afrikaans, English, and Dutch). 
What unites all of them is not only their South African identity 
but, like Matthee, their opposition to apartheid, the system of 
institutional racial segregation in South Africa (1948-1994). 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: Fiela’s Child 

e When Written: Early 1980s 

e Where Written: Hartenbos, South Africa 

e When Published: 1985 (Afrikaans), 1986 (English) 
e Literary Period: Contemporary 


e Genre: Novel, Historical Fiction 
e Setting: Western Cape of South Africa, 1800s 
e Climax: Benjamin gets Barta to admit that he’s not Lukas. 


e Antagonist: The magistrate and the racist laws he 
represents 


e Point of View: Third Person Omniscient 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Great Scott. Dalene Matthee’s unmarried name was Scott, and 
she was in fact a direct descendant of the famous Scottish 
historical novelist Walter Scott. 


A Big Legacy. Dalene Matthee has a tree named in her memory 
in Knysna forest. The yellowwood tree is 880 years old and 
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over 130 feet tall. 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


In 19th-century South Africa, outside the Western Cape town 
of Knysna, a wood-beam maker named Elias van Rooyen lives in 
the Forest with his wife, Barta. One foggy day, they lose their 
child Lukas, and despite several days of searching, the 
community reaches the conclusion that the child must be dead. 


Around the same time, a “Coloured” (multiracial) woman named 
Fiela Komoetie, who lives over the mountain in a hot, dry region 
called Long Kloof, comes across a white Afrikaner foundling. 
She names him Benjamin and raises him as one of her own 
children. She teaches Benjamin her way of life on her property 
in Wolwekraal, teaching him how to harvest aloe and how to 
use a thorny branch to guide ostriches. Benjamin’s favorite 
activity when he’s younger is to play with carved wooden boats 
in the river. Despite Fiela’s love for Benjamin, she hides him 
from the rest of the community, fearing what would happen if 
people knew that a Coloured woman was raising a white son. 


Fiela’s fears come true one day when a pair of government 
census-takers come to Wolwekraal and notice the white 
Benjamin among Fiela’s other children. They believe Benjamin 
might be the lost child Lukas. Fiela argues persuasively that this 
isn't possible, since no child Benjamin’s age could have survived 
the treacherous journey from the Forest to West Kloof. The 
census-takers assure Fiela that the magistrate will justly and 
correctly determine who is truly Benjamin’s mother, and so, 
reluctantly, Fiela allows the men to take Benjamin away for a 
trial. 


n fact, however, the magistrate doesn't give a fair trial. Fiela 
isn't allowed to attend herself, and one of the census-takers 
gives Barta a hint to ensure that she “recognizes” Benjamin as 
her son Lukas in a lineup. When Benjamin doesn’t return, Fiela 
goes twice to Knysna herself to try to speak with the 
magistrate, but she fails to convince the authorities, and they 
warn her that she herself will go to jail if she keeps pushing the 
issue. Fiela backs down, in part because she’s been afraid of the 
legal system ever since her husband Selling went to jail and only 
narrowly escaped execution or life in prison. 


Forced to live with the van Rooyens in the Forest, Benjamin 
struggles to adapt to his new life as Lukas before grudgingly 
accepting his new identity. His new father Elias is cruel to him, 
forcing Benjamin to work hard at making wood beams and 
scolding him anytime he acts “Coloured” or talks about his life 
before he was “Lukas.” One of the few bright spots of 
Benjamin's new life in the Forest is his “sister” Nina, who is 
rebellious and who often escapes work by taking refuge in the 
Forest. 


Although Benjamin lives with the van Rooyens for many years 
and seems to fully accept his identity as Lukas, a part of him 
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can't let go of his past as Benjamin Komoetie, Fiela’s child. One 
day, when Elias asks Benjamin to track down the runaway Nina, 
Benjamin walks around the hills near the sea where boats come 
in. Seeing the wider world outside the Forest reignites 
Benjamin's desire to reject his identity as Lukas and leave the 
Forest behind. He becomes fascinated by Mr. Benn, a pilot who 
guides ships through the shallow, rocky waters between the 
sea and the head of the Knysna River. Although Mr. Benn 
initially declines to give Benjamin a job as a sailor, Benjamin 
begins to learn the ropes by doing work for a lower-ranked 
sailor named Kaliel September. 


While Benjamin is staying with the sailors, he sees Nina again 
and thinks she looks different. He realizes with embarrassment 
that he has romantic feelings for her, but later, instead of 
feeling shame, he takes this as proof that Nina must not be his 
blood relative—and hence he isn’t Lukas after all. 


Eventually, Benjamin learns from a messenger that his brother 
Dawid (Fiela’s biological son) has died. Benjamin doesn't attend 
the funeral, but he nevertheless decides that it’s finally time to 
return to Wolwekraal. There, he joyfully reunites with Fiela and 
Selling, choosing them as his real parents. Fiela has managed to 
run a successful farm despite Selling’s ailing health, turning her 
initial pair of ostriches into a full dozen. Despite the happiness 
of this family reunion, however, Fiela can tell that a sadness still 
exists within Benjamin. 


Benjamin realizes that he has to go back to confront his former 
“parents” Elias and Barta. Elias has had a tough few years, 
getting injured by elephants in his greedy quest to kill one of 
them and sell its tusks. Benjamin confronts Barta and gets her 
to admit the truth: she knew all along that Benjamin wasn’t 
Lukas, but she was afraid to bring it up. She agrees to go to the 
magistrate and set things straight. 


Finally free of his false identity as Lukas, Benjamin goes back to 
Mr. Benn to learn how to become a sailor. Before starting work, 
however, he asks Mr. Benn for one more day so that he can visit 
Nina. 


a2 CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Benjamin - Benjamin Komoetie is a white foundling. The 
“Coloured” (multiracial) farmer Fiela Komoetie and her 
husband Selling rescue Benjamin when he’s three years old. His 
life changes forever when two census-takers arrive and notice 
the white Benjamin, suggesting that he must in fact be Lukas, 
the lost child of Elias and Barta van Rooyen, Afrikaners who live 
over the mountain. Although it’s highly unlikely that a young 
child could have survived the trek over the mountain to the 
Komoetie property, this doesn’t stop the magistrate and others 
in his office from biasing the process to make sure Benjamin 
ends up with the white van Rooyens. Although Benjamin is 
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reluctant to leave Fiela and her family, he is powerless to resist 
the decree of the magistrate. Much of the novel centers on 
questions of Benjamin’s identity, including to what extent he 
can shape it himself and to what extent people around him 
control it. Despite the harshness of his new father Elias, who 
wants to use Benjamin as a way to make money, Benjamin 
makes the best of his new life, forming a bond with his 
supposed sister, Nina. When Benjamin is about 20, Elias sends 
him to track down Nina, who has run away from a job in the 
village. Benjamin’s trip takes him out to the hills near where the 
sea meets the Knysna river, and he meets the pilot Mr. Benn 
and the sailor Kaliel September. Seeing the wider world outside 
the Forest, particularly the boats (which remind Benjamin of his 
childhood with Fiela) inspires Benjamin to leave the van 
Rooyens. Around this time, Benjamin begins to develop 
romantic feelings for Nina, and he takes this as evidence that 
Nina isn’t his blood relative. And so, on his journey to discover 
his identity, Benjamin goes back to where he started, proudly 
rejecting the name Lukas and embracing Fiela as his mother. 


Fiela - Fiela Komoetie is a “Coloured” (multiracial) farmer from 
Long Kloof on the West Cape of South Africa. She and her 
husband Selling have several children together: Dawid, Tollie, 
Emma, and Kittie. Perhaps Fiela’s strongest relationship, 
however, is with her white adopted son Benjamin, a foundling 
she rescued when Benjamin was just three years old. Fiela 
hides Benjamin from the world, not taking him to church 
despite her own deep religious faith and also keeping him out of 
school. She fears that some people might not accept the fact 
that she has a white child. Fiela’s fears come true when some 
government census-takers notice Benjamin and initiate a legal 
process that ends with a local magistrate taking Benjamin away 
from Fiela and placing him in the care of the white van Rooyen 
amily, alleging that Benjamin is the van Rooyens’ lost son 
Lukas. Aside from her relationship with Benjamin, Fiela also has 
a strong relationship with the land of Wolwekraal, where she 
and her children harvest aloe and where she raises ostriches. 
Fiela demonstrates ingenuity, managing to survive and raise a 
family in a hot, dry climate where little can grow. 


f 


Elias - Elias van Rooyen is a wood-beam maker who lives in the 
Forest on Barnard’s Island with his wife, Barta, and his children, 
Willem, Kristoffel, and Nina. Elias and Barta had another child 
named Lukas, but Lukas disappeared during a fog and was 
presumed dead. Many years later, the magistrate alerts the van 
Rooyens that the authorities have found Lukas alive and well, 
and Benjamin comes to live with them as “Lukas” (despite the 
fact that they’re probably not the same person). While Barta 
seems to experience lasting guilt over her near certainty that 
Benjamin isn’t really Lukas, Elias barely seems to consider the 
question. Right away, Elias tries to indoctrinate Benjamin into 
his new identity, forcing him to go by the name Lukas and 
stopping him from speaking the way “Coloured” (multiracial) 
people do. Perhaps Elias’s defining characteristic is his 
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greed—he's always thinking of dubious ways make himself 
more money, and he readily exploits Benjamin’s labor, putting 
him to work producing wood beams. Elias’s other big scheme 
involves trying to kill an elephant so that he can sell the tusks 
for money. Too poor to afford an elephant gun, Elias instead 
uses elaborate traps to try to outsmart the elephants. To his 
surprise, the elephants instead outsmart him, chasing him, 
injuring him, and leaving him afraid to travel around the Forest. 
While some of Elias’s schemes do make him money, they 
eventually drive away his family and cause him to have a hostile 
relationship with nature. 


Barta - Barta van Rooyen is the wife of the wood-beam maker 
Elias. She and Elias live with their children in the Forest. She 
grieves when their child Lukas disappears and seemingly 
perishes, but then one day, the magistrate calls her to court to 
see if Benjamin, a white foundling who's been living with Fiela, a 
“Coloured” (multiracial) farmer, is in fact Lukas. Benjamin ends 
up living with the van Rooyens, and although Barta initially 
seems like a more sympathetic parent than the stern Elias, near 
the end of the novel she reveals a secret: she strongly 
suspected all along that Benjamin was never Lukas. She was 
supposed to pick “Lukas” out of a lineup of similar-looking boys, 
but one of the census-takers interfered in the process by telling 
her which boy was Benjamin. Barta’s willingness to go along 
with this process and unjustly take Benjamin away from Fiela 
could reflect Barta’s racism, but it also suggests her willingness 
to submit to authority. In the end, Barta partly redeems herself 
by telling the truth and helping Benjamin to shed his false 
identity as Lukas. 


Nina - Nina is the daughter of Elias and Barta. She temporarily 
becomes a “sister” to Benjamin after he comes to live with them 
as “Lukas.” After realizing that Benjamin likely isn’t her 
biological brother after all, she becomes his love interest. Nina’s 
greedy father Elias never wanted a daughter, and so he tries to 
treat her like a son, first trying to bring her into his wood-beam 
business, then, when she resists that, forcing her to work as a 
servant in the village, ultimately hoping to claim her wages. 
Again and again, Nina runs away to the Forest to try to avoid 
her responsibilities at home and at work. Perhaps because she 
feels like an outsider among her family, she bonds with 
Benjamin after the magistrate sends him to live with her family 
as her lost brother “Lukas” Later, Benjamin is embarrassed to 
realize that he has romantic feelings for Nina, and this helps 
him realize that perhaps he isn’t Lukas after all. Eventually, 
Nina’s relationship with Benjamin and the support she receives 
from her sympathetic employer, Miss Weatherbury, help her 
escape her family for good and start a new life in the village. 
Nina represents the opposite of her greedy father Elias, 
showing how it is possible to live in harmony with the Forest 
and nature in general. 


The Census-Takers - The census-takers are a pair of men in 
black hats and suits who forever change the lives of two 
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amilies when they decide that the white Benjamin is not the 
rightfully adopted son of the “Coloured” (multiracial) farmers 
Fiela and Selling but in fact the long-lost son Lukas of Elias and 
Barta van Rooyen, an Afrikaner family. The census-takers 
appear polite on the surface, assuring Fiela that they will make 
promptly return Benjamin if it turns out he isn’t Barta’s son. 
This all ends up being a lie, however, when one of the census- 
takers specifically intervenes in the magistrate’s trial to ensure 
that Benjamin ends up going to live with the white van 
Rooyens. The census-takers represent institutional racism, 
showing how people can use the justice system to carry out 
acts of discrimination and injustice. 


The Magistrate - The magistrate in Knysna (whose name is Mr. 
Goldsbury, though the book more often refers to him by his 
title) is an upper-class man who is the most powerful legal 
figure in the region where the Komoetie family and the van 
Rooyen family live. With his swift, authoritative judgment, the 
magistrate decides that Benjamin is not the rightful adopted 
son of Fiela and Selling. Instead, he claims that Benjamin is 
Lukas, the long-lost son of Elias and Barta. Despite the 
magistrate’s supposed commitment to justice, he rigs the trial 
nseveral ways, making it so that Fiela can’t attend the trial to 
plead her case, then afterward refusing to see Fiela in person 
and even threatening to throw her in jail if she keeps bothering 
him to get her son back. The magistrate represents how racism 
infiltrated the legal system of 19th-century South Africa. 


Selling - Selling Komoetie is the husband of Fiela and the 
biological father of her children. Selling used to be a strong and 
relatively wealthy “Coloured” (multiracial) man. Many young 
women in his community wanted to marry him, but he was 
always most interested in Fiela. He admired the white man 
Petrus, who in turn helped Selling get started in his new 
married life with Fiela. But after a dispute over a sheep leads 
Selling to kill Kies Laghaan, Selling ends up in prison, narrowly 
avoiding execution but getting a life sentence. Selling spends 
many years doing back-breaking forced labor, possibly only 
surviving due to the food that Fiela risks her own welfare to 
bring him. Eventually, with some help from Petrus, Selling 
manages to obtain a pardon, but he is never the same and 
remains sickly for the remainder of the book. 


Petrus - Petrus is one of the most influential white residents of 
the town near where Fiela, Selling, and their children live. 
Petrus is one of the more sympathetic white authority figures 
in the novel, providing money to Fiela and Selling to help them 
get married and start their own life. Nevertheless, even from 
the start Petrus has conflicted motives: part of the reason why 
Petrus helps Selling get married is because he doesn’t want 
Selling to move on to another town and take a new job. 
Similarly, Petrus seems to genuinely want to help Fiela attempt 
to reclaim her adopted white son Benjamin, but after meeting 
with the (white) magistrate, he accepts the magistrate’s 
judgment that Benjamin is not Fiela’s and fails to see the flaws 
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inthe magistrate’s process. Petrus represents how in a racist 
society, even seemingly well-intentioned members of the 
dominant class can cause harm to marginalized people, either 
through naivety or through an unwillingness to question the 
injustice around them. 


Dawid - Dawid is the eldest son of Fiela and Selling. After Fiela 
adopts Benjamin, Dawid becomes one of his closest 
companions growing up. When the census-takers come to take 
Benjamin away, Benjamin regrets not listening to Dawid’s 
advice to run away. Dawid grows up to be a well-loved member 
of the local community. Later, Dawid inadvertently plays a key 
role in bringing Benjamin back to Fiela—when news of Dawid’s 
early death reaches Benjamin, it motivates him to return to 
Wolwekraal, finally abandoning his identity as Lukas. 


Mr. Benn - Mr. Benn is a pilot who supervises ships as they 
traverse the rocky waters where the sea meets the head of the 
Knysna river, a job he takes seriously. He can be a gruff man, 
rejecting Benjamin during his early attempts to find a job. He 
demonstrates his protective nature by trying to warn Nina not 
to spend time on the hills where lecherous sailors often gather. 
Ultimately, Mr. Benn hires Benjamin to work on his pilot-boat, 
marking Benjamin’s entrance into adulthood. 


Kaliel September - Kaliel September is an oarsman who works 
for Mr. Benn and who takes Benjamin under his wing after Mr. 
Benn initially rejects Benjamin for a job. Kaliel is full of 
ingenuity, building a home out of pieces of boats from around 
the world and finding many other sources of income to 
supplement his meager pay from Mr. Benn. He helps Benjamin 
learn how to make his own way in the world. 


Lukas - Lukas van Rooyen is the young child of Elias and Barta 
who disappears one day in the fog when he’s still a toddler. 
Although the census-takers claim that Benjamin is in fact Lukas 
and that he survived that day in the fog, later events reveal that 
Lukas did most likely die shortly after wandering off. 


Emma - Emma is the youngest biological child of Fiela and 
Selling. Fiela is pregnant with her while Selling goes to jail for 
committing murder, and she takes the infant Emma with her 
while she secretly visits Selling at his forced labor camp. Later 
in life, Emma grows apart from her family, spending time with a 
preacher who has children with her but keeps putting off 
marriage. 


Willem - Willem is the eldest son of Elias and Barta and 
eventually a “brother” to Benjamin. Elias teaches Willem how to 
cut wood beams. Later, Elias often sends Willem to try to find 
Nina, who frequently runs away from the jobs in the village that 
her father arranges for her. Despite his initial obedience, 
Willem becomes increasingly distant from his domineering 
father over the course of the story. 


Kristoffel - Kristoffel is the second-oldest son of Elias and 
Barta and eventually a “brother” to Benjamin. Like Willem, he is 
initially loyal to his father, but he grows increasingly estranged 
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from him over the course of the novel, particularly after he 
finds out that his parents lied about Benjamin being “Lukas.” 


Miss Weatherbury - Miss Weatherbury is a relatively upper- 
class English woman who takes in Nina as a servant even after 
ina’s habit of running away and shirking her duties at her 
previous gives her a bad reputation. Although most other 
mployers run out of patience for Nina, Mis Weatherbury 
eeps accepting her back and treats her with respect. 


io) 


Aunt Malie - Aunt Malie lives in the small Forest community of 
Barnard’s Island where Elias, Barta, and their family also live. 
She suspects from the very beginning that Benjamin is not in 
fact Elias and Barta’s lost son Lukas, providing yet another 
example of a character who causes suffering by going along 
with authority and refusing to challenge the status quo. 


MINOR CHARACTERS 


Tollie - Tollie is the third child of Fiela and Selling. After the 
removal of Benjamin and the death of Dawid, he becomes their 
only remaining son, but Fiela feels that he is already half gone 
due to his drinking. Tollie’s drinking ultimately leads to his 
imprisonment. 


Kittie - Kittie is the first child of Fiela and Selling. She becomes 
a sister to Benjamin, and Fiela uses Kittie’s skill in reading and 
writing to compose an important letter to Benjamin near the 
end of the novel. 


Mr. Kapp - Mr. Kapp is a forester who works for the magistrate 
to make sure that Elias and Barta are treating Benjamin well. 

Elias easily manipulates Mr. Kapp, hiding the fact that Benjamin 
has serious lash-wounds. Mr. Kapp’s failure to protect Benjamin 
highlights the shortcomings of bureaucracy. 


Kies Laghaan - Years before the events of the main story take 
place, Kies Laghaan steals a sheep that belonged to Selling 
Komoetie, and in response, Selling stabs him to death. This 
sends Selling to prison and starts a rift between the Komoetie 
and Laghaan families. 


Book - Book is a sailor who works for Mr. Benn and helps teach 
Benjamin some of the basics of rowing and life at sea. 


Bet - Bet is the daughter of Aunt Malie. She at one point seems 
like she could be a potential wife for Benjamin, when everyone 
still believes he’s “Lukas.” 


Aunt Gertie - Aunt Gertie lives in Barnard’s Island near Elias 
and Barta. 


Hans Ouka - Hans Ouka gives Elias advice for how to hunt 
elephants. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
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occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 


RACE AND IDENTITY 


Fiela’s Child centers around one young man’s 
struggle to figure out his identity. He wonders 
whether he’s truly Benjamin Komoetie, the adopted 
son of the “Coloured” (multiracial) farmer Fiela, or whether he 
is Lukas van Rooyen, the lost son of Elias and Barta who 
wandered off as a young child and was originally presumed 
dead. The novel takes place on the Western Cape of South 
Africa in the 1800s. Institutional racism and white supremacy 
are prevalent, with Afrikaners (the white descendants of Dutch 
settlers) having much more political, social, and economic 
power than the mixed race Coloured people of the area. 
Benjamin's situation is unique—after spending his formative 
years with Coloured Komoetie family, a magistrate’s decision 
suddenly makes him part of the white van Rooyen family. Being 
white himself, Benjamin looks like the van Rooyens on the 
outside, yet the formative years he spent with Fiela as his 
mother continue to shape who he is on the inside. 


When some census-takers stop by the Komoetie farm and 
happen to notice the white Benjamin there, they set in motion 
the series of events that will end with Benjamin being forced to 
ive with his new family. Benjamin’s behavior disturbs many of 
the white people he meets along the way, particular his 
tendency to refer to them as “master” (a common form of 
address that Coloured people use when speaking to white 
people). Perhaps Benjamin’s behavior is so alarming to people 
ike the census-takers and the magistrate because it challenges 
the very premise of asociety based on racial segregation. If a 
white boy like Benjamin can learn to act “Coloured,” it suggests 
that racial differences may not be so rigid after all. The people 
at the magistrate’s office as well as Elias and Barta try to teach 
Benjamin to act as a white person ought to act, telling him to 
stop saying “master” and “missus” and to cut ties with his old 
adopted family for good. Rather than allowing Benjamin’s 
unique upbringing to challenge their preconceived ideas about 
white and Coloured, they instead try to force Benjamin to 
conform to their rigid ideas about race. And so, while Fiela’s 
Child shows the profound impact that a person’s race can have 
on their identity and ultimately on the course of their life, it also 
shows how race is partly a social construction—something that 
is taught and enforced rather than inherent. 


PARENTING 


Fiela’s Child is about the relationship between 

parents and children. The two main families are the 

Komoeties (a mostly “Coloured” (multiracial) family 
of farmers who live in a hot, dry region called Long Kloof) and 
the van Rooyens (a white family descended from Dutch settlers 
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who live in the Forest). Benjamin, whose parents are unknown, 
unites the two families: over the course of the story, the 
Komoeties and the van Rooyens both claim Benjamin as their 
own, but they have opposite approaches to parenting. Fiela 
Komoetie is a supportive parent who teaches her children to 
be independent rather than controlling them. She teaches her 
children everything they need to survive in the harsh climate of 
Long Kloof, like how to herd and raise ostriches and how to tap 
aloe. Fiela understands that she can’t control her 
children—despite her guidance and nurturing, for instance, her 
son Tollie struggles with alcohol addiction and ends up in jail. 
Still, she strives to guide them in a direction that'll hopefully 
lead them to become good, independent adults. 


On the other hand, the van Rooyens, and particularly Elias, 
represent a harsher and more controlling method of parenting. 
On the surface, Elias might seem to resemble Fiela, teaching his 
children how to cut wood beams just as Fiela teaches her 
children how to tap aloe. But while Fiela wants her children to 
become independent and eventually take over her land, Elias 
cares much more about how he can exploit his own children to 
make money. Furthermore, he thinks he can force his children 
to become whatever he wants them to be—and he always fails. 
For example, though Elias tries to force Benjamin to become 
“Lukas,” beating Benjamin when he resists, Benjamin ultimately 
returns to Fiela and reclaims his identity as her son. While 
Fiela’s parenting doesn't yield perfect results, she nevertheless 
achieves more for herself and her children than Elias, whose 
wife and children fear him more than they respect him, leaving 
him increasingly lonely as he ages. In this way, Fiela’s Child 


examines the degree to which a parent can influence their 
child’s character and determine their future. Through the 
opposite parenting styles of Fiela and Elias, the book suggests 
that while parents can guide their children in a direction that 
will hopefully lead them to become good, independent adults, 
ultimately parents cannot control the people their children will 
become. 


JUSTICE 


Fiela’s Child examines the meaning of justice by 
presenting a situation where the supposedly just 
official legal system delivers an unjust result. At the 
center of the novel is a magistrate’s decision to take the white 
foundling Benjamin away from his adopted “Coloured” 
(multiracial) mother, Fiela, “returning” him to the white van 
Rooyens to replace their lost son Lukas. While the magistrate 
and his colleagues use bureaucratic language to justify their 
decision and technically follow the law, they ultimately hold a 
rial that is anything but just. As Fiela herself angrily says at one 
point, the magistrate is no just judge like King Solomon: rather 
than having both mothers present at the trial to determine 
Benjamin's parentage (as King Solomon famously did), the 
magistrate specifically invites only Barta van Rooyen, 
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deliberately excluding Fiela from the proceedings. 
Furthermore, one of the census-takers biases the process 
further by giving Barta a hint to ensure that she identifies 
Benjamin as her son “Lukas” out of a lineup of similar-looking 
children, thereby guaranteeing that Benjamin will end up with 
the white van Rooyens. The justice system thus guarantees that 
Fiela has the odds stacked against her from the very start. 


The whole trial about Benjamin’s parentage illustrates how in 
19th-century South Africa, the legal system could become a 
way to justify injustice, specifically racism against Black and 
Coloured South Africans. As the novel shows, this system was 
effective in hiding some of the horrors of that racism. Petrus, 
for example, is a white man who considers himself sympathetic 
to his Coloured neighbors, even providing money for the 
marriage of Selling and Fiela. But when Petrus tries to return 
Benjamin to Fiela, he ultimately believes the magistrate’s 
explanation that Benjamin is Lukas, trusting his country’s legal 
institutions and unable to see the racial biases at play. Even 
Fiela herself grudgingly accepts Benjamin’s loss, partly because 
she reluctantly accepts the magistrate’s authority, partly 
because she fears punishment if she presses the issue too far. 
Fiela’s Child argues convincingly that legality and morality are 
two different things, demonstrating how an unjust and racist 
society can use its legal institutions to promote injustice rather 
than justice and to perpetuate systemic inequality. 


HUMANITY VS. NATURE 


Throughout Fiela’s Child, many of the characters 

struggle against their natural environment, with 

some characters trying to live in harmony with 
nature and others trying to dominate it. The most hostile 
character toward nature is Elias, for whom nature is little more 
than a way for him to get rich, and he shows no regard for the 
natural environment as he dreams up schemes to make himself 
wealthier. While his wood-beam making work hints at an 
ageressive relationship with the Forest, what really defines 
Elias’s relationship to nature is his unceasing quest to try to 
obtain the tusks of an elephant. While Elias sees proof that 
elephants act as families and are capable of outsmarting him, he 
nevertheless schemes to set a trap to kill one, all so that he can 
buy a gun to kill more elephants and make even more money. 
Elias’s hostile attitude toward nature leads nature to strike 
back, with aggressive elephants chasing after Elias and even 
seriously wounding him on one occasion, ultimately limiting his 
ability to wander around freely in the Forest. By contrast, his 
daughter Nina appreciates the trees and creeks of the Forest, 
spending her free time exploring them; in return, the Forest 
provides her with solace, sparing her of elephant attacks and 
giving her a place to temporarily escape the demands of her 
family and her work. 


Most characters have a relationship with nature that falls 
somewhere between the two extremes of the nature-hating 
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Elias and the nature-loving Nina. Fiela, for example, tries to be a 
good steward of her land at Wolwekraal, keeping her animals 
well cared for, but she also frequently experiences frustration, 
like when her ostriches Kicker and Pollie refuse to mate with 
each other at first. Similarly, as a pilot, Mr. Benn watches over 
the ships that enter the rocky waters near the head of the 
Knysna river, a tricky job that requires patience and a keen 
nowledge of weather conditions. Both Fiela and Mr. Benn try 
to make the best of harsh conditions, exerting some force over 
nature, but also being flexible and respecting nature’s 
unpredictability. As Fiela’s Child attests, humanity and nature 
will often be in conflict, but with patience and humility, humans 
can learn to overcome nature’s challenges and perhaps even 
reach a state of harmony with the natural world. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 


Analysis sections of this LitChart. 

pA The ostriches symbolize humanity’s relationship 

with nature, which is often unpredictable but can, 

with patience, be harmonious. Early in the novel, Fiela acquires 
a new female ostrich named Pollie, which she hopes to breed 
with her current ostrich, a male named Kicker. Long Kloof, 
where Fiela and her family live, is a hot, dry climate where few 
things can grow. This makes the ostriches not just a source of 
local pride, but also a necessity for Fiela, who is only able to 
continue renting her farm and ultimately purchase the land due 
to her successful ostrich breeding. 


OSTRICHES 


nitially, Kicker and Pollie seem reluctant to mate. Fiela takes a 
calculated risk by bringing them together earlier than her 
husband Selling recommends. Ostriches are potentially 
dangerous animals, and they can hurt humans who don’t 
respect their space. Fiela’s willingness to be tough with the 
ostriches and to put faith in them ultimately pays off, and Kicker 
and Pollie give birth to many chicks. Even at the height of her 
business, however, Fiela refuses to the take shortcuts like other 
farmers, allowing her ostriches to mate in pairs for life (as they 
generally do in nature) instead of trying to pair two females to 
one male, as her greedier rivals generally do. Fiela’s patience 
with the ostriches and her respect for nature are the 
foundation of her success, and so the evolution of her farm 
illustrates the benefits of living harmoniously with nature. 


TUSKS 


Elephant tusks in the novel symbolize greed, and 
particularly how some people are willing to 
sacrifice both nature and their own personal relationships all 
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for the sake of money. Elias is always looking for new schemes 
to make money, but he obsesses over one scheme in particular: 
he wants to kill an elephant and sell its tusks. Elephants are a 
powerful force of nature, so dangerous that locals refer to 
them as “bigfeet,’ superstitiously fearing that simply saying the 
word “elephant” aloud might summon a deadly stampede. Elias 
believes he can overcome the more powerful elephants by 
setting traps, but he fails to get the tusks he wants and only 
ends up enraging the elephants, who seem to target him 
specifically. 


Elias’s obsession with collecting an elephant tusk contrasts 
with Fiela’s own healthier relationship with nature. Whereas 
getting a tusk requires killing an elephant, Fiela makes a living 
selling aloe and ostrich feathers, which are both more 
sustainable resources than elephant tusks. Elias’s willingness to 
sacrifice elephants for profit—despite the fact that elephants 
show clear signs of intelligence throughout the novel—reflects 
his broader willingness to sacrifice even his own family for 
personal gain. Elias’s constant desire for tusks represents his 
insatiable greed and shows how this striving for wealth and his 
controlling nature lead him to destroy his relationship with 
nature and his family. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
University of Chicago Press edition of Fiela’s Child published in 
1992. 


Chapter 1 Quotes 


@@ The day the child disappeared the fog came up early and 
by midday it seemed as if the Forest was covered ina thick 
white cloud. 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Elias, Barta, The Magistrate, 
Lukas 


Related Themes: @ © te) © 


Page Number: 3 


Explanation and Analysis 


This sentence begins the novel. It describes the 
disappearance of Lukas, the toddler-aged son of Elias and 
Barta van Rooyen who seems to die in the heavy fog, 
although his fate remains ambiguous for much of the novel. 
This passage also introduces the isolated settlement in the 
woods where the van Rooyens live, which is based on the 
real-life Knysna forest where author Dalene Matthee spent 
a lot of time, but which most characters simply call “the 
Forest” Although the novel’s opening lines don’t establish 
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this specifically, the story takes place in 19th-century South 
Africa, and so this passage helps to capture how the lack of 
modern technology makes the fog—and nature in 
general—particularly dangerous to humans. 


Fog limits a person’s vision, and one of the recurring themes 
throughout the novel is ignorance and covering up the 
truth. The next chapter introduces the protagonist, 
Benjamin, whose whole life starts with a mystery: he doesn't 
know the identity of his biological parents. This ignorance 
allows Elias to take advantage of the situation, claiming 
Benjamin is Lukas without actually caring if it’s true—Elias 
just wants someone to help with this work cutting wood 
beams. Perhaps it’s no accident that the fog at the beginning 
of the story is white, since it is predominantly white 
institutions like the office of the magistrate that perpetuate 
the lie that Benjamin is “Lukas,” rather than accepting the 
difficult truth that Lukas likely died long ago in the fog. 


Chapter 3 Quotes 


@@ Only in retrospect did Fiela take account of the 


omens—she did not recognize them at first. [...] Omens that 
should have warned her, but her mind was on the ostrich and 
she did not heed the warnings. 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Fiela 


Related Themes: © © 
Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 11 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote introduces Fiela, the titular character in the 
story, who is a “Coloured” (multiracial) farmer in South 
Africa who discovers and raises a white foundling whom she 
calls Benjamin. One of Fiela’s defining features is her strong 
faith in the Christian God, and her belief in omens 
intermingles with her strong religious beliefs. This quote is 
also noteworthy for introducing the ostriches, which are an 
essential part of how Fiela makes a living on her property in 
Wolwekraal, and which become a subplot that parallels the 
novel’s main story. 


As both a parent and a farmer, Fiela’s role is to take care of 
things, whether it’s her children or her land. This passage 
shows that sometimes she struggles to find the right 
balance, as she realizes she’s put too much thought into her 
land (specifically her plans for the ostriches) and not enough 
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into the “bad omens” coming for Benjamin. 


e@@ Listen here, woman, you know as well as | do that there's 

something very strange going on here. This can’t be your 
child but you gave out that he was yours. Where did you get the 
child from?’ 


‘He’s my hand-child’ 


Related Characters: Fiela, The Census-Takers (speaker), 
Benjamin, The Magistrate, Lukas 


Related Themes: © i) 


Page Number: 12 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a conversation between Fiela and 
the one of the two census-takers from the government who 
take her by surprise when they appear on her property one 
day. The quote sets in motion the main conflict for the 
story—it’s the moment the census-takers realize that Fiela, 
a “Coloured” (multiracial) woman, is raising a white child. 
Although the census-takers mostly state their racist beliefs 
outright, it soon becomes clear that they are white 
supremacists who think it’s wrong for Benjamin to be with a 
“Coloured” family. This passage explores how they mask 
their racism with polite language, trying to get Fiela to agree 
with them that there is “something very strange going on 
here’ without specifying exactly what they mean. 


Fiela says that Benjamin is her “hand-child,” a term she 
repeats many times throughout the story. What she means 
is that he’s like a hand-fed lamb (as opposed to a breast-fed 
lamb, meaning Benjamin is not biological child). This 
suggests that Benjamin used to be very dependent on her. 
While Benjamin's separation from Fiela is the result of racist 
government policies, it also represents a test, giving hima 
chance to prove his independence and show how after 
years of being Fiela’s hand-child he’s ready to go out into 
the world on his own. 


Chapter 5 Quotes 


@@ ‘When the bigfeet are on you, you can’t choose what you 


let go of and what you want to keep, woman!’ 


Related Characters: Elias (speaker), Barta 


Related Themes: ©) @ 
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Related Symbols: (2) 


Page Number: 45 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote is what woodcutter Elias van Rooyen says to his 
wife Barta after he narrowly avoids an elephant (or “bigfeet” 
as most people in the Forest call them) attack. Although 
Elias portrays the attack as an accident, in fact he 
deliberately antagonized the elephants by setting a trap 
that was supposed to kill one of them (so that he could take 
its tusks and sell the valuable ivory for a profit). Elias’s quest 
to kill an elephant starts off as a random thought but grows 
into a years-long obsession, demonstrating the greed that is 
a central part of his character’s personality. 


Elias tries to outsmart the elephants with his trap, but then 
the elephants surprise him on the way back, showing the 
danger—and futility—of trying to outsmart nature. The 
elephants come up on him so suddenly that Elias has to drop 
his possessions in order to run away faster. Ironically, then, 
Elias’s scheme to make money actually leads him to lose 
some of his possessions, demonstrating how greed can be 
self-destructive. 


Chapter 6 Quotes 


@@ ‘You're making a mistake, Fiela, wait another week or two: 


‘No. I’ve kept them apart long enough, | had them out at pasture 
for weeks, I’ve put paraffin into their ears so that there 
wouldn't be a single tick to worry them, I’ve let Kicker 
starve—l|’m not waiting any longer: 


Related Characters: Fiela, Selling (speaker), Benjamin 


Related Themes: © @ 
Related Symbols: 53) 


Page Number: 50 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote features a disagreement between Selling and 
Fiela about when to put their two ostriches—Kicker and 
Pollie—together so that they can mate. The timing of the 
decision is important, since if the ostriches come together 
too early, they might attack each other and ruin their 
valuable feathers, and yet the harsh environment of Long 
Kloof means there are also consequences of waiting too 
long. While Fiela raised Benjamin as her “hand-child” and 
tries to nurture both her children and her land, she also has 


a bold streak in her personality, preferring to handle things 
herself when possible. 


Fiela knows that there’s a risk in bringing the ostriches 
together so soon, but she’s also drawing from her many 
years of experience getting to know her land and the 
animals. The arrival of the census-takers has perhaps given 
her anew sense of urgency, as she fears they may soon take 
Benjamin away. Ultimately, Fiela’s risk pays off, and the 
ostriches mate successfully and have many chicks, 
illustrating the value of living in harmony with nature and 
sometimes trusting intuition. 


Chapter 7 Quotes 
@@ ‘Is this a church?’ he asked the tall one. 


‘No. It’s a courtroom. Sit there on the bench and sit still? 


Related Characters: Benjamin, The Census-Takers 
(speaker), Fiela, The Magistrate 


Related Themes: @ r) 


Page Number: 79 


Explanation and Analysis 


The census-takers have just taken Benjamin away from his 
family in Long Kloof in order to place him with his supposed 
rightful family. When Benjamin first arrives at a courtroom 
in the magistrate’s building in the village of Knysna, mistakes 
the courtroom for a church. Benjamin hasn't been many 
aces in the world yet, and so he compares the courtroom 
to one of the few places he has been: church (although Fiela 
mostly kept him away from church to avoid having people 
find out that she had adopted a white child). 


But the courtroom’s churchlike appearance establishes also 
the power of the law in South Africa at the time. Fiela later 
compares the way the magistrate took Benjamin away from 
her to an act of God, showing how influential the magistrate 
is, particularly to a “Coloured” (multiracial) woman like Fiela. 
Additionally, the man’s command that Benjamin should sit 
still on the bench illustrates the similarities between the 
etiquette and rituals practiced in churches and courtrooms. 
Perhaps the churchlike courtroom evokes how white men in 
South Africa like the census-takers and the magistrate lose 
track of Christian morality, “worshipping” their concept of 
law and order in courtrooms instead of going to church. 


O 


Chapter 8 Quotes 


@@ Will | still know him?’ 
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Related Characters: Barta (speaker), Benjamin, Fiela, Elias, 
The Magistrate, Lukas 


Related Themes: @ © s) 


Page Number: 81 


Explanation and Analysis 


Barta says this quote to her husband Elias, in reference to 
their son Lukas (who disappeared in the fog many years 
ago). After the authorities from the magistrate’s office 
inform Barta that Benjamin may in fact be Lukas, Barta asks 
her husband Elias if she will “still know [Lukas]; implying 
that she might not recognize or feel a connection to her son 
now that so many years have passed since she last saw him. 
And she worries that the authorities might not believe he’s 
her son if she doesn’t obviously appear to “know him,’ 


As later parts of the novel reveal, it doesn’t matter whether 
Barta recognizes “Lukas” because the process is rigged in 
favor of her taking Benjamin from the start. What this 
passage establishes, however, is that Barta herself wasn't in 
on the scheme as the government authorities were. When 
she first came to visit the magistrate, she seemingly had 
good intentions and wanted to be certain that the child was 
really her Lukas before accepting him as her son. As later 
events of the story show, however, good intentions aren't 
the same as just actions, and Barta’s unwillingness to 
challenge the status quo leads to her becoming complicit in 
the racist justice system that upends the lives of Benjamin 
and the whole Komoetie family. 


Chapter 9 Quotes 


@@ it was late when they got home. His mother took one look 


at the egg, took down the strap from behind the door and beat 
their backsides well for them. 


The next day she baked a sugar-cake with the egg. 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Fiela, The Magistrate, 
Dawid 


Related Themes: © © 


Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 89 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from a childhood memory that Benjamin 
recalls as he waits in the magistrate’s courtroom for his 
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supposed real family to claim him as their own. In the 
memory, Benjamin and Dawid steal an ostrich egg from a 
wild ostrich and bring it back to Fiela. This passage is her 
response to their foolish feat. Although Benjamin and 
Dawid manage to steal the egg without any problems, an 
ostrich is strong enough to seriously injure or perhaps even 
ill a child, and so Fiela scolds them for taking that risk. 
While Fiela herself later raises ostriches on her farm, she 
does so as an adult in a controlled environment—she 
doesn't test nature to the same extent that Benjamin and 
Dawid do. 


evertheless, despite the fact that Fiela beats Benjamin and 
Dawid with a strap to discourage them from stealing from 
the ostriches again, she still uses the egg they stole to make 
a sugar-cake for Benjamin's birthday. This shows that 
despite Fiela’s seeming anger, she still cares about 
Benjamin. Although Fiela may not approve of disregard for 
nature’s power that Benjamin and Dawid demonstrated to 
get the egg, she nevertheless doesn’t want to waste it, 
showing once again how she makes the most of what nature 
gives her. 


Chapter 10 Quotes 


@@ I’m going to Knysna; she announced. 


Related Characters: Fiela (speaker), Benjamin, The 
Magistrate, Selling 


Related Themes: © r) 
Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 99 


Explanation and Analysis 


Fiela tires of waiting for the census-takers to return 
Benjamin to his family in Long Kloof, and so she decides that 
to go to the village where the magistrate holds court to 
retrieve him herself. Her husband, Selling, as usual 
recommends a more cautious approach, echoing the 
disagreement they had earlier about when to introduce the 
two ostriches (in that argument, Fiela wanted to take the 
riskier approach and mate the ostriches sooner rather than 
later). Fiela, however, has less faith in the magistrate and the 
institutions he represents. 


Fiela’s approach to getting Benjamin back reflects her own 
desire to take charge of her life at amoment when it feels 
like she’s losing control. It resembles the actions she takes in 
a later chapter (describing a flashback) where she travels 
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long distances by herself to see Selling in prison early in 
their life together. But while Fiela has managed to get 
Selling out of prison and to shape her property at 
Wolwekraal under her careful watch, she soon finds out 
that in Benjamin's case, her efforts are in vain; no matter 
how determined she may be to get her child back, the 
magistrate (and the justice system he represents) is a 
formidable opponent—and more difficult to control than 
nature itself. 


Chapter 11 Quotes 


@@ Petrus drove the wedding-cart himself and gave them five 


pounds as astart. It was a lot of money. But on the other hand, 
Petrus had been afraid that he would lose Selling for Selling had 
hear from aman by the name of Barrington near the Knysna 
River who was looking for a good harness-maker. 


Related Characters: Fiela, Selling, Petrus, Kies Laghaan 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 107 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage occurs during a flashback to when Selling and 
Fiela got married. In particular, this passage describes 
Petrus, a white neighbor of the Komoeties who employs 
Selling as a harness-maker and then gives Selling and Fiela 
money so that they can get married. While many people, 
including Selling himself, see Petrus’s act as one of 
generosity, the more pragmatic Fiela sees how Petrus might 
actually be trying to advance his own interests. 


Selling is a good worker for Petrus, and so it’s in Petrus’s 
interest to keep him around. This passage seems to imply 
that Petrus helped Selling marry Fiela in order to keep him 
in town and prevent him from taking another job elsewhere. 
The fact that Petrus and Selling make harnesses (used to 
control horses), is fitting, because at the end of the day, 
while Petrus’s generosity may be partly genuine, he also 
wants to “steer” Selling’s life like a horse in a harness. 
Furthermore, Petrus’s seeming generosity has the negative 
side effect of stirring up a sense of possessiveness in Selling, 
ultimately leading to Selling killing Kies Laghaan and ending 
up in prison. This passage provides yet another example of 
how in the novel, interactions between white and 
“Coloured” (multiracial) people in South Africa can be 
fraught even under the best conditions. 
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Chapter 12 Quotes 
@@ ‘What are bigfeet?’ 


‘Don't you know? The animals with the trunks, elephants; she 
whispered. ‘You're not supposed to say the name out loud, 
they'll hear you and think you've called them and come and 
trample you: 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Nina (speaker), Elias 


Related Themes: @ 


Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 127 


Explanation and Analysis 


Nina explains the origin of the slang term “bigfeet” to 
Forest-newcomer Benjamin. Locals use the term to 
describe elephants, superstitiously believing that elephants 
can recognize their name and will come trample anyone 
who says it. In addition to catching Benjamin up to speed 
about his new home, this conversation also represents an 
important moment in the relationship between Nina and 
Benjamin as Nina becomes Benjamin’s first real ally in his 
new family. 


The scene is also important because it establishes Nina as 
the opposite of her father Elias. Whereas Elias spends years 
trying to kill an elephant to sell its tusks, he never takes the 
time to actually understand elephants or the Forest in 
general, and this respects his broader disrespect for the 
natural world. Meanwhile Nina believes that humans should 
show respect to all living creatures and keep their distance. 
Her relationship with nature is devoid of the exploitation, 
trickery, and violence that characterizes Elias’s; as a result, 
the Forest becomes her place of refuge rather than a place 
of danger. 


Chapter 13 Quotes 
@@ ‘He's the forest woman’s child: 


Related Characters: Fiela (speaker), Benjamin, Barta, The 
Magistrate, Lukas 


Related Themes: @) © te) 


Page Number: 154 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote by Fiela illustrates a low point for her in the story 
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as she announces to the rest of the family that Benjamin 
isn’t coming back to Long Kloof. After going to Knysna and 
not even getting to meet with the magistrate, Fiela realizes 
the scope of the bureaucracy she’s fighting against and how 
it could be dangerous to her or her family to meddle in the 
justice system’s affairs. And so, Fiela does what she thinks is 
easiest: she accepts that Benjamin belongs to the van 
Rooyens now. 


t's possible to interpret Fiela’s quote in at least two 
different ways. The first is that she’s saying Benjamin is 
iterally Lukas and therefore belongs with the van The other 
interpretation, however, is that she’s saying Benjamin’s true 
identity is irrelevant; the magistrate has decreed that 
Benjamin belongs to Barta, and so in a legal sense—the only 
sense that really matters—Benjamin is Lukas. 


Chapter 14 Quotes 


@@ ‘I'm your pa! That’s who | am! Say it! Say who | am!’ He was 


as tough as a piece of ironwood. ‘Say who | am!’ 

‘Pa: 

l.a] 

For every answer he gave him a lash. ‘And who are you? 
‘Benja— Lukas: 

‘Lukas who?’ 

‘| don’t know: 

‘Lukas van Rooyen. Say it!’ 


‘Lukas van Rooyen. 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Elias (speaker), Fiela, Barta, 
Nina, The Magistrate, Lukas, Willem, Kristoffel 


Related Themes: ©) © 


Page Number: 159 


Explanation and Analysis 


This passage features a pivotal moment in the story, in 
which Elias van Rooyen tries to use force to get Benjamin to 
accept his new identity as “Lukas” As the quote reveals, 
Benjamin struggles not to say his old name and doesn't even 
know what his last name is supposed to be after he becomes 
“Lukas.” 


What make Elias such a frightening character is that he 
himself doesn’t even seem to believe that Benjamin is really 
Lukas. Like Barta, and perhaps even Fiela, Elias has simply 
decided to treat Benjamin as Lukas because it’s the most 
convenient option. But whereas Barta and Fiela are trying 
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to avoid angering the magistrate by questioning his 
judgment, Elias’s motivations for wanting Benjamin to be 
Lukas are more selfish—he mostly just wants another body 
in the house to help with his woodcutting business (and 
make him more money). While this passage seemingly 
illustrates the control that Elias exerts over Benjamin, later 
passages will show that Elias’s attempts to control people 
by force may work in the short term but ultimately drive 
people away from him in the long term. 


Chapter 15 Quotes 


@@ The child is back with his rightful parents, he said and it 
seemed as if his jaw had grown stiff. “What he had on the day he 
got lost can make no difference. You can put anything on him 
now and swear by it in the hope that I will believe you: 


Related Characters: The Magistrate (speaker), Benjamin, 
Fiela, Elias, Barta, Lukas 


Related Themes: @) © r) 


Page Number: 171 


Explanation and Analysis 


Fiela returns to Knysna and demands to speak with the 
magistrate in person, not realizing that the man she’s 
speaking to by the door is in fact the magistrate. Although 
the magistrate speaks few words directly in the novel, his 
presence resonates throughout the story, and the few 
words he does speak help to convey his resolute, self- 
righteous attitude. 


When the magistrate says that Benjamin is back with his 
“rightful” parents, he seems at first to be saying that 
Benjamin is really Lukas and therefore belongs with the van 
Rooyens. As he keeps talking, however, the magistrate 
reveals that no evidence Fiela presents to him would ever 
convince him that Benjamin is her son, since he could always 
just claim that she’s lying. This reveals what the magistrate 
really means by “rightful’—at the end of the day, he simply 
doesn't believe that a “Coloured” (multiracial) woman like 
Fiela should be allowed to raise a white child, and he is 
willing to twist the facts however he needs to in order to 
support this racist belief. 


Chapter 16 Quotes 


@@ A snare-pit. That was what he had to have, he sat thinking 
that Sunday. The sheer prospect of it brough a funny feeling to 
Elias’s stomach for if it worked once, it would work again if you 
were clever enough 
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Related Characters: Fiela, Elias, The Magistrate 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 176 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes yet another one of Elias’s schemes to 
kill an elephant and sell its tusks. After his earlier trap with a 
tree turned out to be unsuccessful and Elias nearly gets 
trampled, he decides that he simply needs to try a different 
trap, showing that he learned nothing from his first 
experience. 


The timing of Elias’s realization—on a Sunday—may be 
significant, because Sunday is typically the day that 
Christians attend church services. Unlike Fiela, who puts 
her faith in the Christian God to sustain her through 
difficult moments, Elias instead tries—often in vain—to 
exercise control over every aspect of his life, often turning 
to his money-making schemes to keep himself going. While 
Fiela often faces challenges and sometimes feels God has 
abandoned her, her willingness to put her fate in God’s 
hands and let nature run its course leads her to fare much 
better than Elias, whose schemes consistently fail him, often 
leaving him worse off than he started and exposing his 
deluded belief that he can conquer the natural world and 
repurpose it to suit his needs. His greed gives him an 
inflated sense of power, instilling in him the deluded belief 
that he is completely in control of his life. 


Chapter 17 Quotes 


@@ In fact Petrus did not come riding up the Kloof until late on 
Thursday. Alone. A sugar-cake was waiting on the kitchen table. 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Fiela, The Magistrate, 
Selling, Petrus 


Related Themes: @ © te) 


Page Number: 185 


Explanation and Analysis 


After promising to do everything in his power to return 
Benjamin to Fiela (the government ordered Benjamin to go 
Knysna to ensure that he would live with a white family) 
Petrus ultimately returns to Fiela and Selling alone, having 
failed to convince the magistrate to release Benjamin. The 
passage illustrates how even a relatively wealthy and 
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influential white man like Petrus doesn't have the ability to 


challenge the magistrate. It also reaffirms that Fi 
skepticism toward Petrus is perhaps more justifi 
Selling’s admiration for him. The novel leaves it u 


ela's 
ed than 
nclear if 


Petrus truly fought for Benjamin—whether he really did 


everything in his power to try to challenge the m 


agistrate’s 


ruling, or whether he simply accepted magistrate’s ruling 


because his own status as a wealthy white man n 
quick to trust the magistrate’s word. 


The sugar-cake that Fiela left on the kitchen tab 


nade him 


eis 


Benjamin’s favorite and recalls the one she made for him 


many years ago on his birthday. Again, the novel 
some ambiguity, and it isn’t clear whether Fiela t 
expected that Benjamin would return to her—or 
she was just trying to be optimistic while ultimat 
the worst. 


Chapter 18 Quotes 

@@ ‘Pais adirty swine’ Just that. 
‘Why do you say that?’ 

‘It was a trap. An elephant trap’ 


‘How do you know?’ 


leaves 
ruly 
whether 
ely fearing 


‘I went there. There's a dead elephant calf lying in the pit’ 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Nina (speaker), Elias 


Related Themes: ©) @ 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 203 


Explanation and Analysis 


pit that Elias made them dig in the middle of the 


Elias’s trap is both a success and a failure: while i 


understands the violence he is willing to commit 


dead elephant calf. By killing a young elephant, E 
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n this conversation between Nina and Benjamin, Nina tells 
Benjamin that she has just discovered the truth about the 


Forest—it’s 


asnare trap he wants to use to catch and kill elephants. 


t manages 


to snag an elephant, it only kills a young calf, which doesn’t 
have tusks yet and is therefore worthless to Elias. 


While Nina has never had a great relationship with her 
father (he at times physically abuses her) this scene seems 
to be one of the major turning points when she (and 
perhaps also Benjamin) sees Elias’s true nature and 


toturna 


profit. Perhaps Nina even sees a little bit of herself in the 


lias shows 


how he doesn’t respect the parent-child relationship in 
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nature, and this same carelessness and selfishness carries 
over into his relationship with his own children. 


Chapter 19 Quotes 


@@ The year moved slowly. Christmas came. New Year. And as 
he grew out of Benjamin Komoetie, he also grew out of his 
cloths and had to wear Willem’s old trousers and a shirt of his 
pa’s. 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Elias, Lukas, Willem 


Related Themes: ©) © 


Page Number: 205 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote shows how as the story progresses, time begins 
moving faster and faster, and so in this passage, a whole 
year comes to a close. On a literal level, this passage 
describes how as Benjamin grows older, he continues to get 
bigger and taller, meaning that he can’t wear his own clothes 
and instead has to wear hand-me-downs from his “brother” 
Willem and from Elias. On a metaphorical level, this passage 
shows how, like it or not, Benjamin is becoming more and 
more a part of the van Rooyen family. 


At this point, Benjamin’s changes are still superficial—he 
may wear the clothes of his new family, but he still sees 
himself as growing out of Benjamin Komoetie, This suggests 
that he hasn't fully accepted or internalized his new identity 
of Lukas yet. But the New Year is often a time of change and 
renewal, and so this passage suggests that if Benjamin 
continues down this path, he may one day become a van 
Rooyen not just in appearance but in his thoughts, as well. 


Chapter 20 Quotes 


@@ But she had thrown away her name: half a crown a week 


with food and clothing was all the people were prepared to pay. 


What could he do? Nothing. He had to accept it. But as soon as 
he could get to the village himself again, he would go and see if 
he could not get her price raised to three shillings. 


Related Characters: Elias, Nina 


Related Themes: © 


Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 225 
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Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Nina’s experience of working in the 
village to make wages to send back to Elias. She runs away 
from her first job and earns a bad reputation for herself, and 
in such a small community, this means that she doesn’t have 
many other people willing to employ her, especially not at a 
good rate. 


What is particularly telling about this passage, however, is 
Elias’s response to Nina losing her job. Just like Elias’s 
schemes to get elephant tusks, his scheme to make money 
off Nina is hardly the payday that Elias dreams it will be. In 
both schemes, Elias refuses to learn from failure. After Nina 
runs away from her job, Elias’s next move is simply to force 
ina to keep trying—even though it’s highly likely that Nina 
will just run continue to run away no matter how many new 
positions Elias manages to secure her. While this passage 
provides yet another example of Elias’s greed, it perhaps 
gets at an even deeper aspect of his character: how Elias 
always wants to be in control. While Elias wants the money 
from Nina’s wages, he also wants to control her behavior, 
and this is why he sends her back to work even though she'll 
hardly make him any money. 


Chapter 21 Quotes 


@@ She had to give up Benjamin to the forest people, Dawid to 
the grave. There was little difference in the bitterness within 
her. The question she put to God was the same: Why, God, 
why? 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Fiela, The Magistrate, 
Selling, Dawid 


Related Themes: @) © r) 


Page Number: 226 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes Fiela’s thoughts at the funeral for 
Dawid. Dawid’s death comes as a shock with no warning, 
and Fiela compares the unfairness of this event with the 
earlier injustice she suffered of having to give up Benjamin 
on the magistrate’s orders. 


Continuing the motif of the magistrate’s courtroom being 
like a church, this passage evokes how the magistrate 
sometimes acts as if he himself is God. Fiela’s bitterness at 
the magistrate’s decision reflects her frustration at her 
feelings of powerlessness, brought on by the racist legal 
system that the magistrate represents. Fiela ponders not 
only why a just God would take Dawid away from her so 
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early and suddenly but also why a just God would allow the 
magistrate to impose so much authority on her. While this 
passage depicts a dark moment where Fiela seems to doubt 
her faith, she ultimately refuses to lose hope, choosing 
instead to see the hardship she endures as a test of faith 
that she needs to pass. 


Chapter 22 Quotes 


@@ ‘Go home and tell pa I’m not coming back. I’m finished with 


the Forest: 


Related Characters: Benjamin (speaker), Elias, Elias, Barta, 
Nina, Lukas 


Related Themes: ©) © 


Page Number: 251 


Explanation and Analysis 


At first, this quote might seem to contain a decisive moment 
when Benjamin finally breaks free of Elias and Barta van 
Rooyen, rejecting his false identity as Lukas by ordering 
ina to tell Elias that “Benjamin” is never going back to the 
Forest. In fact, however, Benjamin realizes that even after 

eaving the Forest, he can’t shake the influence that the van 
Rooyens exert over him, even when they’re not physically 

present. 


This quote is both a beginning and an end for Benjamin. 
While it represents the end of Benjamin’s life in the Forest, 
he still has not figured out his identity yet and remains 
haunted by his time as Lukas. And so, the quote also 
represents the start of a new phase in Benjamin’s life as he 
finally sets out on his own with no family nearby to influence 
his decisions. Now, he can figure out what sort of person he 
wants to be—on his own terms. 


Chapter 23 Quotes 


@@ ‘| aman oarsman too. But | can’t live on what John Benn’s 


paying. | make a bit of extra on my own. | had to get rid of some 
of my customers because | only have two hands’ 


Related Characters: Kaliel September (speaker), Benjamin, 
Mr. Benn 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 256 
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Explanation and Analysis 


Kaliel September introduces Benjamin to what life is like 
working for Mr. Benn, the pilot at the head of the Knysna 
River who leads other boats that are coming in from the sea 
and need to pass through the dangerous, rocky waters. Just 
as Benjamin leaves behind the van Rooyen family, he finds 
himself slowly becoming part of a new family, where the 
protective but authoritative Mr. Benn is like a parent and 
Kaliel September is like an older brother, more experienced 
than Benjamin but still showing deference to Mr. Benn. 


Benjamin’s interactions with these sailors are important to 
his character because they help to bring his fascination with 
boats full circle, recalling his childlike fascination with 
carving wooden boats. Now that Benjamin is an adult, he 
gets to see real boats. Still, the moment’s triumph also mixes 
with uncertainty, as Kaliel September warns Benjamin that 
he will have to work hard and that even with his job, it can 
be a struggle to get by. 


Chapter 25 Quotes 


@@ He was shocked and guilt-ridden. For a moment, his body 


had forgotten that she was his sister. 


Related Characters: Benjamin, Nina, Mr. Benn, Lukas 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 280 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote describes the moment when, while Benjamin is 
with Mr. Benn’s crew of sailors, he sees Nina again for the 
first time in a while and is ashamed to realize that he has 
sexual feelings toward her. The fact that Benjamin feels 
such intense shame about this suggests that perhaps he 
hasn't fully left behind his identity as “Lukas” (meaning that 
he still sees Nina as his sister). This passage captures the 
conflict between Benjamin’s body and his mind, as what he 
feels (attraction toward Nina) contradicts what he’s been 
told (that Nina is his biological sister, which would make his 
feelings for her taboo). 


By this point in the novel, it’s clear that Benjamin is most 
likely not Lukas and therefore not related to Nina by blood. 
Still, due to the foggy circumstances under which young 
Lukas disappeared, it’s difficult to be certain, and it’s this 
last bit of uncertainty that causes Benjamin’s shame and 
prevents him from moving on with his life, including 
initiating a potential relationship with Nina. 
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Chapter 29 Quotes 
@@ The one wearing the blue shirt. 


Related Characters: The Census-Takers (speaker), 
Benjamin, Elias, Barta, Lukas 


Related Themes: @ © r) 


Page Number: 338 


Explanation and Analysis 


This quote comes from the moment when Barta reveals to 
Benjamin that she always knew he wasn’t the real Lukas 
based on what happened that day in the courtroom. Barta 
had to pick “Lukas” out of a line-up of similar-looking 
children, but one of the census-takers biased the process by 
saying “The one wearing the blue shirt,’ ensuring that Barta 
would be certain to identify Benjamin as Lukas. 


While previous sections hinted at the corruption of the 
magistrate and the census-takers, this passage exposes 
their racism in broad daylight, showing how they 
manipulated the justice system to suit their own beliefs. In 
feeding Barta the information she needed to prove that 
Benjamin was her son, the authorities showed that they 
care more about upholding racist beliefs than truth and 
impartial justice. This quote also continues the novel’s claim 
that identity is tenuous and changing rather than absolute 
and innate. The census-taker here reduces Benjamin to his 
external appearance, in this case the “one wearing the blue 
shirt.” 
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Chapter 32 Quotes 


@@ The pilot pulled the needle through the thick white cloth. 
Somewhere in his beard a smile seemed to be lingering. ‘Of 
course, he said. 


Related Characters: Mr. Benn (speaker), Benjamin, Fiela, 
Nina, Lukas 


Related Themes: @) © te) © 


Page Number: 350 


Explanation and Analysis 


This line, which Mr. Benn speaks, ends the novel. When Mr. 
Benn says “of course,’ he is answering Benjamin’s request to 
take one more day off to go see Nina before coming back to 
join the crew on Mr. Benn’s pilot boat. Presumably, 
Benjamin wants to start a romantic relationship with Nina, 
providing evidence that he has finally once and for all given 
up on the idea that he was ever “Lukas” 


nterestingly, even though Fiela is the book’s title character, 
she mostly disappears from the novel near the ending. This 
is consistent, however, with her wish for Benjamin to 
become more independent and to go off on his own. The 
final passage of the novel ties together many possible 
elements of Benjamin’s future, showing his potential new 
future as a sailor working for Mr. Benn as well as suggesting 
the possibility of starting a new family with Nina. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


CHAPTER 1 


n 19th-century South Africa, it’s a foggy day when a child 
Lukas) disappears. Elias Van Rooyan is in his shed where he 
usually cuts wooden beams, but it gets too foggy to cut (since 
the wood is damp). He calls for his wife, Barta, to bring him 
coffee. He and Barta are one of four families with a house on 
Barnard’s Island, all of whom are Afrikaners (descendants of 
white, mostly Dutch settlers, who during this time period are a 
minority in the South Africa but who control the government 
and many other aspects of life). Although Elias makes wooden 
beams, he’s the only one on the island who isn’t a woodcutter 
who goes out into the woods to chop down trees and sleeps in 
ashack in the Forest. 


Barta asks Elias where Lukas is, but Elias doesn’t know. Elias 
considers asking a neighbor’s oldest boy for help cutting 
beams, but it would be too far of a walk for the boy. Elias figures 
the only real way to make more profit where he currently lives 
would be to start shooting elephants, but that would require 
expensive equipment. Elias and Barta’s oldest son Willem tells 
Elias that Lukas isn’t anywhere in the house. Elias says to check 
with Aunt Malie, but Lukas isn’t there either. 


Although Elias isn’t worried about Lukas being gone at first, 
when Lukas doesn’t show up, eventually all the women in the 
area start going out into the fog looking for the child. Aunt 
Malie scares everyone by telling a story her aunt heard about a 
child who froze to death in the fog. Eventually, while Elias is out 
searching with old Aunt Gertie, Aunt Gertie suggests that 
maybe they need to get help from the other men (who are four 
hours away at a logging camp). 


That night, Barta despairs that something bad has happened to 
Lukas. All the people of the small settlement try to reassure her 
and remember where they last saw Lukas. By morning, the fog 
is gone. Men go out searching, and they keep searching for 
eight days before everyone finally gives up hope that he’s alive. 
Seven months later in August 1865, a forester discovers a 
skeleton that might belong to a small child, although it could 
also possibly belong to a baboon. 
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The novel’s opening passage helps establish the setting; in 
particular, it emphasizes the difficult natural environment that the 
characters live in. Fog literally obscures a person’s vision, and here it 
seems to symbolize how Lukas’s fate is shrouded in uncertainty. 
Elias’s status as the only woodcutter in his small community (where 
all the other men are woodcutters who cut trees down instead of 
shaping them into beams) suggests that his character is alienated 
from others. 


O © 


Elias is more focused on his schemes to make more money than on 
his missing son. He thinks of the neighbor’s boy in terms of his 
money-earning potential, and this perhaps reflects his relationship 
with his own children. 


© 


This passage hints at the gender divide in the community—while 
Elias and the other men continue with their work, largely 
unbothered by Lukas’s disappearance, the women are more 
concerned about Lukas and go off searching for him. Although this 
chapter mostly follows Elias’s perspective, it also hints at the limits 
of that perspective and how the women around him do things that 
he doesn't notice or appreciate. 


© 


The chapter ends on a deliberately ambiguous note, leaving it 
unclear if Lukas is actually dead. This uncertainty reinforces the 
fog’s symbolism in the opening lines of the book. The confusion 
about the bones, which might belong to a small child or might 
belong to a baboon, hint at humanity's connection to nature, 
demonstrating how despite humanity's attempts to contro! nature 
or separate themselves from it, in the end, humans aren't so 
different from animals. 


O © 
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CHAPTER 2 


Benjamin knows that his parents treat him like a lamb that has 
to be fed by hand. He lives on a property in Wolwekraal in the 
Long Kloof with Dawid, Tollie, Kittie, and Emma. 


CHAPTER 3 


Fiela sees some bad omens but only recognizes them as bad in 
hindsight. With her husband, Selling Komoetie, she watches 
her children, including Benjamin, as they herd an ostrich back 
home with thorny branches. Fiela and her whole family are 
“Coloured” (multiracial, and what would be considered Black in 
most other parts of the world today) except for Benjamin, who 
is white. Fiela discovered Benjamin abandoned when he was 
about three years old. It has been a hot summer, and Kloof gets 
little relief from it, with ostriches being one of the few things 
that live there. Ostriches often die when young, but Fiela has a 
male one named Kicker that survived. The ostrich her children 
are leading now is ahen that Fiela bought and hopes to mate 
with Kicker. 


When Benjamin gets back with the other children and the 
ostrich, the first thing he does is check on his boats, which he 
carves out of pieces of wood. Just then, two men in black hats 
and suits approach Fiela. They look like either preachers or 
peddlers. Fiela is suspicious of strangers. The men explain that 
they're census-takers there from the government. Fiela hopes 
that Benjamin goes far away with the boats so the men don't 
see him. The men ask if anyone here can read and write, and 
Fiela says she can. She begins giving the census-takers 
information for Selling and then for herself, including 
approximately when they were born and when they got 
married (1859). 


Fiela worries again about Benjamin when the census-takers 
begin asking questions about her children. Kittie, their first 
child was born in 1856, then Dawid in 1857, Tollie in 1858, and 
Emma in 1860. Finally, after hesitating Fiela says Benjamin, 
who is about 12 years old, was born in 1862. The men get 
suspicious when Fiela says there’s no one else in the house, 
noting that in this area, “hangers on” often live with families, but 
Fiela says there’s no room at her place for anyone who can't 
work. 
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This very short chapter helps introduce the main character 
(Benjamin). It also establishes the setting and Benjamin’s 
relationship with the various members of his family. 


In South Africa there is a standalone group on the census called 
“Coloured” that refers specifically to people with mixed European, 
African, and Asian heritage. This population group is particularly 
prevalent around the Western Cape of South Africa, where this 
story takes place. This use of “Coloured” is different from in the 
U.S./UK, where “Coloured” (or “Colored”) simply means “Black” and 
can carry an outdated, offensive connotation, whereas “Coloured” 
in South Africa is still in use today. 


© O © 


The children and the ostrich show an early example of humanity’s 
relationship with nature. Benjamin and the others can’t control the 
ostrich—they can only guide it with the thorn branches to show 
what’s wrong. This has parallels with Fiela’s own parenting method, 
where she guides her children but also gives them a lot of 
independence (shown in this passage where she allows Benjamin to 
go off on his own to play with his wooden boats). The suits of the 
census-takers convey their higher status. 


© O © 


Since Fiela’s Child is a work of historical fiction, the time of the 
setting is important, and so this passage helps establish how Fiela’s 
and Selling’s fictional life stories intertwine with the real history of 
South Africa. The census-takers comments about “hangers on” hints 
at a racist attitude—they believe many Coloured people are 
“hangers on,” meaning they're unemployed or otherwise unable to 
provide for themselves. 


© O 
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All of a sudden, while Fiela is answering questions for the 
census-takers, Benjamin comes back from his boats. The 
census-takers instantly notice that unlike the rest of Fiela’s 
family, Benjamin is white. The men get suspicious and ask 
where Fiela found Benjamin. She says she found him right 
where they are sitting, about nine years ago. Fiela guesses that 
Benjamin's mother abandoned him. The men remember a child 
that disappeared around that time in Kom’s Bush. Fiela 
protests that while Kom’s Bush may seem close, there are 
steep mountains around Kloof, and it’s impossible a three-year- 
old child made his way over them, especially nine years ago 
when there were no roads. She believes Benjamin looked too 
clean to have come from far away. 


The census-takers accuse Fiela of lying to them. She admits she 
doesn't know when Benjamin was born but that everyone in 
town knows he’s her son. The one man goes over to Benjamin 
and begins talking to him about boats. Eventually, the two men 
get ready to leave, but they say that they are going to inquire 
about the other missing child. 


CHAPTER 4 


Time passes. By April, Fiela begins to feel better when the 
census-takers don’t come back. Selling tries to reassure her the 
men are gone for good. The family names their new ostrich hen 
Pollie. Pollie is much harder to tame than Kicker, who is as tame 
as achicken. Fiela and Selling take Pollie out of the enclosure to 
the pasture for the first time. Selling wonders if they should ask 
aneighbor for advice about how to make sure the government 
doesn't take Benjamin away, but Fiela wants to take care of 
everything herself. 


Toward the end of April, Fiela begins to forget about the 
census-takers and instead begins to worry about how The 
ostrich Kicker doesn’t seem interested in mating with Pollie. 
Selling tells her to just be patient—it might take as long as a 
year. Fiela is determined not to wait that long. She says she 
heard from a neighbor about something she can make the birds 
drink to encourage them to mate. All of asudden, Benjamin 
comes running over calling for Fiela, and she worries for a 
second. But it turns out Benjamin just wants to tell her that 
Pollie has started dancing. 
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Although the census-takers don’t act violent toward Fiela or 
explicitly insult her, they nevertheless betray their racist attitudes in 
more subtle ways. Even though they themselves are outsiders, they 
constantly doubt Fiela’s opinions, not believing her claim that it’s 
impossible for a child to make it from Kom’s Bush to Long Kloof. 
Fiela tries to use logic to prove that Benjamin can’t be the missing 
child, but the census-takers give more credence to their gut feeling 
that there’s something wrong with a Coloured woman raising a 
white child 


000 


The census-takers suspect that Fiela is lying to them for no other 
reason than because she’s Coloured and they don't trust Coloured 
people. As agents of the government, they reflect the law's bias 
against Coloured people. 


© 00 


The story of Pollie and Kicker becomes a microcosm for many of the 
other events happening in the story. Here, for example, Pollie’s 
untamable attitude reflects Fiela’s own uncertainty about her 
future. Fiela’s determination to figure things out for herself reflects 
an independent attitude, which is also something that she tries to 
pass on to her children, including Benjamin. 


O © 


As parents, Fiela and Selling complement each other, with Selling 
representing a more cautious viewpoint and Fiela representing a 
bolder one. Fiela’s worries about Benjamin at the end of this 
chapter, which turn out to be unfounded for now, show how the 
census-takers (and by extension the government), can instill fear 
even when they aren't physically present. 


O © 
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CHAPTER 5 


On Barnard’s Island, Elias is cutting wood beams, but the plans 
he’s making distract him. Barta asks him why he’s moving so 
slow. Elias can’t make beams as quickly as usual, and now 
another man in the community is also starting to make them. 


Dawid Olwage returns to Barnard’s Island from the Forest with 
astory. He says that he was walking around a footpath near 
Stinkwood Kloof and Brown’s Kloof when he saw six elephants 
(or “bigfeet” as the locals call them) walking near the edge of a 
cliff. Dawid Olwage expected the elephants to fall off, but to his 
surprise, they navigated the narrow space cleverly, holding on 
to a tree with their trunks. Elias is in the audience for the story, 
and at first, they don't believe him. As Elias thinks about the 
story more, however, he realizes that maybe he can use this 
information to kill an elephant without a gun and sell its tusks 
for money 


Elias makes an excuse to Barta so that he can go over on a five- 
day trip to where the elephants are, pretending that he’s going 
over to look at trees to potentially cut. Barta seems suspicious 
of Elias’s plan. Just then, their daughter Nina comes over to 
them. Elias scolds Barta for letting Nina’s hair get so long. He 
realizes Nina is about 10 or 11 years old and that he heard 
recently perhaps some English families living nearby might be 
willing to hire white girls to watch their own children. 


Elias heads to the footpath near Stinkwood Kloof. He finds 
some week-old elephant dung and figures the elephants must 
be close. He sets a trap, making plans about to get his sons to 
help him to avoid having to share his elephant tusks with any of 
the other families. He partially cuts the tree that the elephants 
use to pass through the narrow area so that when the first 
elephant tries to use it, it will break the tree and fall off the 
edge. 


Elias sets up camp and waits for his trap to go off. He hears the 
elephants at one point, but they don’t go toward his trap. Then 
one day, Elias happens to see a local woodcutter with his team 
of eight men. The men spot Elias and are surprised to see him in 
the area. While they seem to suspect that Elias is hiding 
something, they ultimately go away and leave him in peace. 
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Elias’s inability to make beams as quickly as he used to reflects the 
inevitable consequences of aging. Rather than accepting his age, 
however, Elias schemes to overcome it. His plans might seem similar 
to Fiela’s own big plans for her farm, but in many other ways, these 
characters are each other’s opposite. 
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Dawid Olwage’s story brings to life the intelligence and ingenuity of 
the elephants, emphasizing their remarkable ability to traverse 
through seemingly impassable terrain. All that Elias takes away 
from this story, however, is a possible way to kill elephants for tusks 
without a gun. This shows not only Elias’s greedy nature but also his 
disrespect for nature—and his desire to control it. 


The lies that Elias tells here to Bart hint at how distrust dominates 
his relationship with his wife. Her inability to confront him, despite 
her suspicions, reflects the patriarchal nature of this society (where 
a wife is of lower status than her husband). Elias’s plan to hire out 
Nina further establishes how he views people—even his own 
family—in terms of their ability to generate money for him. 
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Elias tries to bend nature to his will. He attempts to turn a tree from 
a tool that helps the elephants into a trap that will kill them. By 
trying to turn nature into a weapon, Elias once again demonstrates 
his desire to control things and shows how he is often only capable 
of viewing relationships in terms of force and violence. 


Elias’s suspicious relationship with the woodcutters hints at his 
struggle to connect with people in general. In fact, the other 
woodcutters are correct to believe that Elias is hiding something 
from them, and so this only increases the suspicion between him 
and them. 
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Elias begins to get impatient, but on Friday, the elephants finally 
come. They wait by the tree for along time, as if they’re about 
to grab the tree to take the narrow path. But after an hour, they 
turn around and go back. When Elias finally gives up and goes 
back, he finds the elephants waiting for him and has to throw 
down all his possessions and run for his life. He gets home to 
Barta and tells her about how elephants chased him, but he 
promises to get revenge on them. 


The next day, another forester visits Elias with a message from 
the magistrate, Mr. Goldsbury. It turns out someone may have 
found Elias’s son who disappeared many years ago. 


CHAPTER 6 


One morning, Fiela knows based on the weather that it will be a 
bad day to harvest aloe. Recently, the ostrich Pollie kicked 
Fiela’s son Tollie, leaving only a minor injury, although Fiela has 
heard of children suffering worse injuries from ostrich kicks. 
Fiela keeps Tollie inside that day. Since they can’t harvest aloe, 
Fiela tells Benjamin that after he sweeps up the yard and hen- 
coop, he can play in the river. She tells Kittie and Emma that 
today is the day she’s putting Kicker and Pollie together in the 
hopes of breeding them. 


Selling enters the kitchen, and when he hears that Fiela wants 
to put Kicker and Pollie together, he says it’s a mistake not to 
wait another week or two. But Fiela insists on going ahead with 
it. Although she is determined, she does fear that if Pollie and 
Kicker fight, it could wreck their feathers, which are valuable. 
Just as everyone is in the middle of putting the ostriches 
together, a horse-cart carrying the two census-takers appears 
heading toward the property. 


Fiela shouts to Tollie to close the gate so that Pollie can't 
escape. Fiela sees Benjamin and knows that he has some idea 
what’s going on—he asked about census-takers one day when 
he and Fiela were out harvesting aloe. Now, he holds out a 
thorn branch to keep them from taking him away. The census- 
takers greet Fiela and say that the new magistrate has sent 
them. There will be a trial in Knysna, and the mother of the lost 
child from several years ago (Barta) will come to see if 
Benjamin is hers. 
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The elephants display more intelligence than Elias expects from 
them. This shows how, despite humanity's best efforts, it’s never 
good to underestimate nature. Elias realizes the consequences of 
trying to outsmart nature when the elephants in fact outsmart him 
by laying a trap. Rather than learning a lesson, however, Elias 
dedicates himself to revenge, once again revealing his tendency to 
think exclusively in terms of violence and control. 


Although the magistrate has a name, many characters refer to him 
by his position, which underscores his authority and the institution 
of justice he represents. The cliffhanger at the end of this chapter 
foreshadows problems for Benjamin and Fiela. 
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Like Elias’s encounter with the elephants, Tollie’s injury from the 

ostriches shows the power of nature. When Fiela tells Benjamin that 

he can play in the river but only after sweeping up the yard, she 

simultaneously asserts and gives up her authority, using that 

sede to instill a sense of responsibility in Benjamin but also 
allowing him some freedom to do what he wants. 
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Fiela’s choice about whether to attempt to breed the ostriches 
sooner or later reflects the harsh environment of Long Kloof, where 
even a week or two could make the difference between suffering and 
survival. The horse-cart arrives right as Fiela is making her decision 
about the ostriches, perhaps hinting that she might not have as 
much time left with Benjamin as she thought. 
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Benjamin’s use of the thorn branch to try to keep the census-takers 
away shows how he has internalized the lessons Fiela has taught 
him (since she taught him how to guide the ostriches with thorn 
branches). It also represents how powerless Benjamin and Fiela are 
against the larger authority that the census-takers (and their boss, 
the magistrate) represent. 
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Fiela protests once again that Benjamin couldn't have walked 
over the mountains on his own at three years old. The census- 
takers say the court case will clear everything up. They need to 
take Benjamin themselves in their cart because the trial will 
take place on Friday, and it would take too long on foot. 
Benjamin can come back on Saturday if it turns out he’s not 
Barta’s. The men have heard rumors that Benjamin doesn’t go 
to church or school, suggesting that Fiela is trying to hide him. 
At last, the census-takers say they'll be there the next day to 
pick up Benjamin—and if he’s not ready, the constable is likely 
to come and just take Benjamin without asking. 


Fiela debates whether to have Benjamin go hide in the 
mountains or to prepare to send him to Knysna for a trial. She 
worries a tiger might kill Benjamin if he’s left alone in the 
mountains. She decides she has to send him to Knysna, so she 
tells him about the trial but promises that he'll be back on 
Saturday. Fiela sends Dawid out to get Benjamin some new 
shirts. As they prepare that evening for Benjamin to go, the two 
ostriches just stand around. 


Fiela bathes Benjamin one last time. She instructs him to 
address the magistrate politely, not tell lies and not mention 
that Selling has been in jail before. She says he might need to 
show the magistrate how he can read and write. Benjamin asks 
if he'll also need to show his multiplication tables, but Fiela 
assures him he won't. The next morning, everyone gets up and 
has breakfast. The census-takers come back with their horse 
cart and take Benjamin away. 


CHAPTER 7 


Benjamin shivers as the census-takers take him in the horse 
cart through the mountains. When the one man asks if 
Benjamin is warm enough, and Benjamin says “Yes, master,’ the 
men tell him there’s no need to say that because he’s among 
white people. Benjamin still worries about things back home, 
like if Pollie and Kicker will ever have chicks. When the cart 
starts going faster down the mountain, Benjamin gets scared 
and asks the men to stop, but they laugh and say there's only 
one way to get down a mountain. Benjamin wishes he'd listened 
to Dawid, who told him to run away. 
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The census-takers try to calm Fiela by appealing to law and order. 
While they claim that the magistrate will make a fair judgment, such 
claims make no difference if the laws or their enforcement of them 
(or both) are racist, stacking the odds against a Coloured woman 
like Benjamin. Even though Benjamin himself is white, he may still 
face the consequences of this racist legal system, suggesting that 
racism affects everyone, not just its intended victims. 
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Fiela’s debate over what to do with Benjamin is like a higher-stakes 
version of her decision about the ostriches. Unlike in that case, 
however, now Fiela decides against the riskier option. This suggests 
that unlike Elias, Fiela understands that trying to exert control could 
cause more harm. 
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Fiela’s decision to go along with the magistrate and the census- 
takers suggests not that she is giving up on Benjamin but that she 
recognizes how much more powerful the magistrate is than her. 
While Fiela is willing to take risks, she knows that things don't go 
well when a Coloured person tries to challenge the magistrate’s 
authority. 
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Benjamin’s use of the word “master” shows how he doesn't fit neatly 
into the social role the census-takers want him to fulfill. The census- 
takers believe in a clear separation between white people and 
Coloured or Black people. This includes not just physical 
appearance but also cultural differences, like the expectation that a 
Coloured person will address a white person as “master.” Benjamin’s 
behavior threatens this view, and so they try to change him to make 
him fit. 
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Benjamin tells the census-takers he wants to go home, but they 
say they want no more trouble from him on the journey. He 
continues to be scared as the cart dips into a chasm with high 
cliff walls on each side. Eventually, the cart has to go back up in 
elevation, and one of the men advises Benjamin to get out and 
walk so the horses have a lighter load. Benjamin walks until his 
feet are sore. When Benjamin asks how far away Knysna is, the 
men say they're not even halfway there. 


More time passes, and one of the census-takers says they’re 
finally more than halfway to Knysna and will reach the Forest in 
about three hours. One of them asks if Benjamin remembers 
the Forest, and Benjamin says “No, master.’ Eventually, the man 
once again reminds Benjamin not to call him master but “uncle” 
instead, because they’re both white. 


When they finally make it to the Forest, Benjamin finds it 
beautiful and is excited that elephants live there. The census- 
takers say he should always keep an eye out for elephants while 
in the Forest. Benjamin falls asleep, and when he wakes up, 
they're at a street between houses. A woman comes up to the 
cart. The woman asks Benjamin if he wants food or coffee, and 
he says “No, missus.” The woman is upset because this is what a 
“Coloured” would say to her. 


The woman sees marks on Benjamin’s legs and asks if his 
previous family used to beat him. He explains the marks are just 
from thorns that hit his legs when he and his family are tapping 
aloe. As Benjamin looks around the forest village, he thinks all 
the white people there look strange and poor. The census- 
takers bring Benjamin to the magistrate’s place, which seems to 
be a big school full of classrooms. 


Eventually, the census-takers bring Benjamin to a large room 
full of wooden benches. He asks if it’s a church, but they tell him 
it's the courtroom. Benjamin starts crying, and the two men tell 
him he can't cry in front of the magistrate, or they'll never take 
him home. Benjamin goes through his multiplication tables in 
his head to calm himself. 
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The treacherous journey over the mountain, which scares Benjamin 
even at his current age, reaffirms how absurd it is to think that he 
could make a similar journey on foot when he was just three years 
old. The census-takers seem oblivious to this fact or even to 
Benjamin’s current suffering, suggesting that they're only interested 
in fulfilling the terms of their jobs—and upholding the values of the 
racist institution they represent. 
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The census-taker’s suggestion to say “uncle” instead of “master” 
suggests that he is trying to build racial solidarity with Benjamin. 
The census-taker wants to make Benjamin see other white people 
as a sort of family (hence “uncle’) in order to make him forget about 
his family with Fiela. 
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Benjamin continues to behave as white people expect a Coloured 
boy to behave, and this disturbs them because it disrupts their rigid 
ideas about race. Benjamin's refusal to accept food or coffee 
perhaps symbolizes his refusal to accept life in general in Knysna, 
which frustrates the census-takers’ efforts to indoctrinate him into 
their culture. 
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While Fiela does sometimes use corporal punishment, these 
particular leg wounds are in fact evidence of a positive aspect of her 
parenting methods—he got them while tapping aloe, a chore that 
Fiela assigned Benjamin to let him explore for himself and gain 
independence and practical knowledge in the process . 
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Benjamin’s confusion between the courtroom and a church shows 
how both types of buildings are important sources of authority. It 
also perhaps hints at the magistrate’s inflated view of himself as 
something verging on godlike. 
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ias and Barta head from their home to the magistrate’s place 
nthe village. Elias wanted to leave Barta behind, but the 
agistrate insisted that she come to court. Barta’s one 
ondition is that she doesn’t want to have to sleep anywhere in 
the village, since the people there are mostly strangers to her. 
Elias is still a little shaken by his encounter with the elephants 
earlier. Barta worries what they'll do if they make it to court 
and it turns out the child there isn’t Lukas. 
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Elias has no clue how Lukas could have made it over the 
mountain to Long Kloof. Despite Elias’s feeling that the 
woodcutters look down on him, he has to admit that everyone 
came together to help him and Barta prepare for the journey 
once they learned they had to go to the magistrate. Elias gives 
Barta advice for meeting the magistrate, saying she must do as 
the magistrate wants and speak confidently to him. Barta is 
nervous because she borrowed Aunt Malie’s shoes, which are 
too big, but Elias stuffs some grass into them so that they'll fit 
better 


CHAPTER 9 


As Benjamin waits in the magistrate’s courtroom for everyone 
to arrive, he counts the benches using his multiplication tables. 
He worries that Pollie has laid an egg without him. He 
remembers a day when he and Dawid went out to watch wild 
ostriches. They found the nest, and Benjamin tried to convince 
Dawid to steal a wild ostrich egg since they’re good for baking 
sugar cakes and Benjamin was worried they might not get such 
a good chance again. Dawid said Benjamin didn’t realize how 
dangerous an ostrich can be. 


Dawid grabbed the ostrich egg and gave it to Benjamin, but 
just then, Dawid shouted that the male bird was chasing them. 
Benjamin panicked and ran, but when he finally turned around, 
he realized that Dawid had lied to him and no bird was chasing 
them. The next day, Fiela lashed Dawid and Benjamin for being 
reckless, but she baked a cake, saying Benjamin’s birthday was 
the next day. 


Back in the present in the courtroom, Benjamin has been 
waiting for a while and wonders if they've forgotten about him. 
He considers running away, but he’d need his things, including 


the magistrate, a man with glasses wearing a black suit and a 
stiff-looking shirt, comes and tells Benjamin to come to the 
front of the room. 
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At first, Elias and Barta come to the courtroom without bad 
intentions. They are just as surprised as Benjamin about this new 
situation and concerned about the potential outcome. While they 
are white, they too have to contend with the magistrate’s greater 
authority. Barta’s question about what to do if the child isn’t Lukas 
shows that at least initially, she wants to do the right thing. 
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Although Elias can be cruel and uncaring, here he shows a rare 
moment of vulnerability. His instructions to Barta mirror Fiela’s 
instructions to Benjamin, showing once again how it can be 
dangerous to challenge the magistrate’s authority. Barta’s too-big 
shoes provide a visual example of how she is out of her element in 
the city and needs Elias’s support. 
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Benjamin's memories of the ostriches show how much his old home 
continues to be a part of him, even after the authorities take him 
away from it. This passage explores Benjamin’s relationship with his 
older brother Dawid. Like Fiela, Dawid taught Benjamin about life in 
Long Kloof. Like the elephants, the wild ostriches illustrate the 
potentially dangerous power of nature for humans who don't 
respect it. 
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Dawid’s prank helps Benjamin understand the potential danger of 
ostriches without actually putting him in danger. Fiela’s lashing of 
Dawid and Benjamin shows that she can be stern, but the cake she 
bakes for Benjamin afterward demonstrates her caring nature. 
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The magistrate’s black suit suggests the solemnity of a funeral and 
perhaps also recalls the wardrobe of a preacher, once again drawing 
connections between the courtroom and a church. The stiff fabric of 
his shirt highlights the unflinching nature of his judgment. 
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The magistrate asks Benjamin if he remembers ever having a 
name other than Benjamin Komoetie. Benjamin doesn’t. The 
magistrate asks Benjamin if he remembers ever having a dog, 
but the only dog Benjamin remembers lived on the property at 
Wolwekraal before a tiger killed it. The magistrate asks 
Benjamin to think back even further, and Benjamin admits he 
has a hard time remembering when he’s scared. He asks if he 
can go home and says he’s Fiela Koemoetie’s child. The 
magistrate denies this and says that it’s good Benjamin is back 
among his “own people” instead of the “Coloureds.” Like the 
census-takers, the magistrate gets angry when Benjamin calls 
him “master.” 


CHAPTER 10 


Meanwhile on that Friday, Fiela works on extracting aloe and 
worries about how Benjamin’s trial is going. She feels that her 
hand-lamb child is about to be slaughtered. Selling comes by to 
let Fiela know that the ostriches have been living together 
peacefully so far. Later that day, Fiela starts making a sugar- 
cake. Selling talks about when Benjamin might be back, based 
on how long a horse cart would take to make the journey. 
Selling asks if Fiela has felt any omens about Benjamin, but she 
says the Devil has kept barging in to distract her. 


Fiela keeps imagining she sees the horse cart coming toward 
her property. But then all of Saturday passes without Benjamin 
coming back, and Sunday passes too. On Monday, Fiela begins 
making plans to go to Knysna herself. Selling isn’t strong 
enough to come along, so he promises to take care of things at 
home. 


Benjamin walks back to the Forest with Elias and Barta. The 
people in the courtroom told him that his name was Lukas and 
that he originally came from the Forest, but Benjamin kept 
saying that they were all liars. As Benjamin keeps walking with 
Elias and Barta, they wonder to each other why “Lukas” seems 
so quiet. Benjamin refuses to eat any food other than what 
Fiela has packed in his box. 


Elias and Barta make it with Benjamin back to the house. Elias 
asks “Lukas” to greet his brother Willem and sister Nina. He 
gets impatient when Benjamin refuses to say anything. 
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The magistrate tries to prompt Benjamin to answer questions the 
“right” way, but Benjamin refuses to do what the magistrate wants. 
The magistrate’s comments about getting Benjamin with his “own 
people” is at the core of the novel and betrays the racist nature of his 
supposedly impartial judgment. The magistrate believes in a racial 
order where white people should unite against Coloured people, 
even as the magistrate himself looks down on the white Benjamin 
and doesn’t trust him to make his own decision. 
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The peaceful coexistence of the ostriches suggests that Fiela’s 
judgment is sound and that, as painful as it was for her to turn 
Benjamin over to the magistrate, it might ultimately have been the 
best decision, given the circumstances. By making a sugar-cake 
(Benjamin’s favorite), she seems to be trying to will a hopeful 
outcome into being, reflecting her belief in omens. 
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As time passes, it turns out that the census-takers’ promise to return 
Benjamin on Saturday was a lie. Fiela always wants to do things by 
herself, perhaps to a fault, and her decision to go to Knysna is 
consistent with this aspect of her personality. 
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The novel skips over the actual moment of the magistrate’s decision, 
instead dramatizing the even more important part: what this means 
for Benjamin's future. Once again, Benjamin refuses to eat food as a 
way to show his overall rejection of this new culture and his 
determination to get back to his old home. 
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Elias’s lack of patience for Benjamin, right after meeting him, shows 
how his style of parenting is much less compassionate than Fiela’s. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Fiela gets angry as she walks to Knysna. Still, she prefers 
walking to waiting around for news of Benjamin. Before Fiela 
left, Selling warned her not to get angry at the magistrate, since 
this might just cause him to punish her. She knows he’s right, 
but she hopes God will still be able to help her somehow. Her 
biggest fear as she approaches the magistrate is Selling’s past. 
any years ago, while Fiela was pregnant with Emma, Selling 
committed a murder. 


n a flashback to many years ago, when Fiela is still young, 
people begin to talk about how Selling, the richest “Coloured” 
man in town, seems to have chosen Fiela over all the other 
hopeful women in town. Fiela has a couple of Selling’s children 
before they're married. Selling works for a white harness- 
maker named Petrus who wants to keep Selling around as a 
worker, so he himself helps arrange for Fiela and Selling to 
marry, even providing them a little money to start their life 
together. 


One Christmas Eve, Selling helps lock up Petrus’s property 
while he and his family are away. But a sheep that Petrus had 
gifted Selling to fatten before Christmas turns out to be 
missing right when Selling plans to slaughter it. That evening, 
Selling is out for along time, and when he comes back, Fiela 
notices he has no lamb and also no knife. Fiela just kills a goose 
instead and tells Selling to report the lamb’s theft to the police. 


On Christmas morning, two constables come to the property. 
They allege that last night Selling stabbed Kies Laghaan when 
he caught Kies skinning his lamb and claiming it was one of his 
own. Kies died that night. With Petrus out of town, there’s no 
one to stop the constables from leading Selling away. Early in 
the new year, Selling has to face a hanging judge, all while Fiela 
is eight months pregnant. 


Petrus returns and hears about Selling’s murder charge. He 
uses his influence to get Selling’s hanging reduced to a life 
sentence. A few months later, after Emma is born, Petrus tells 
Fiela that he knows where Selling is working ona prison gang. 
Fiela wants to go to him, but Petrus warns her against it. But 
nothing will persuade Fiela to stay away. 


Throughout the story, Fiela struggles to reconcile her strong belief in 
a just, active God with her simultaneous belief that what is 
happening to her and Benjamin is very unjust. One way that she 
tries to make sense of this seeming contradiction is to view suffering 
as a test, and so she tries to be active in order to prove to God that 
she’s willing to step up to any test she receives. 
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Petrus illustrates the complicated nature of race relations in South 
Africa. On the one hand, Petrus seems like a white man who uses his 
wealth and status for good—certainly more so than the 
magistrate—as he helps Selling and Fiela start their journey. Still, 
there is a potentially selfish side to Petrus’s motivations—that he 
wants to control Selling and keep him around as a worker—raising 
the question of whether Petrus would still help Selling if he didn’t 
also benefit personally. 
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This passage illustrates the dangers of materialism. Although 
Petrus’s gift to Selling may seem thoughtful, it also warps Selling’s 
way of thinking. Selling might have been perfectly happy if hed 
never gotten the sheep, but to get a sheep and then lose it also 
seems to make him murderously angry (as his missing knife in this 
passage hints at). 
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The fight between Selling and Kies shows how difficult 
circumstances (like the tough climate in Long Kloof) can lead to 
conflict. The fact that Petrus is out of town during the crucial 
moment shows how, for all the advantages Selling got through 
Petrus, he was ultimately always at the mercy of the rich white 
gentleman and that this luck can go both ways, with Selling 
suffering when Petrus is away. 
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While Petrus is willing to do what he can to help Selling, there is also 
a limit to Petrus’s willingness to challenge authority. Fiela seems to 
sense this better than Selling, which is why she never has quite as 
high of an opinion of Petrus as Selling himself does. 
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Fiela knows of a hidden route, an old elephant track, that might 
take her to where Selling is working. She needs to breastfeed 
Emma, so she brings Emma on the trip. She finally makes it to 
the prisoner work camp, where she sees guards in green 
uniforms watching over the convicts. She sees Selling and 
wonders how to get to him, particularly while carrying Emma. 


Fiela climbs up a gorge to try to be closer to Selling, fearing 
Emma will wake up and attract a guard’s attention with noise. 
She makes her way up but then sees the guards ordering all the 
prisoners together and fears she’s too late. Selling passes right 
by her without even realizing. 


Aweek later, Fiela finally manages to make contact with Selling. 
She smuggles him food this way for four years. At one point 
during those years, she slips him a note about her discovery of 
Benjamin. Eventually, Selling’s health becomes too poor for him 
to contribute much work. The convicts are building a road, and 
many die in the process. 


With the completion of the road that Selling’s gang is working 
on, Petrus comes to Fiela and promises her that he'll go check 
on Selling before they send him away. A few days later, Fiela is 
shocked to see Selling himself walking with difficulty back 
toward their home in his convict’s clothes. She learns that 
Prince Alfred was nearby to shoot elephants and to celebrate 
the opening of the road, which will be called Prince Alfred’s 
Pass. Alfred pardoned several of the convict-workers, including 
Selling. 


CHAPTER 12 


Benjamin has been away from Wolwekraal for five days and has 
stopped crying and complaining because he fears what Elias 
might do if he loses his patience. The whole family continues to 
call Benjamin “Lukas,” and they have taken his items from his 
box and are now using them themselves. 


Nina come to Benjamin and says she wants to show him a 
secret. He agrees to go with her, and along the way he asks her 
how to get to Long Kloof. Nina says there’s a road and that her 
secret is on the way there. She leads Benjamin along a path in 
the Forest, warning him to say to the side because the muddy 
footpath is slippery. She says they’re heading down to a creek. 
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Fiela’s willingness to risk her own life for the sake of helping Selling 
suggests her willingness to sacrifice for the welfare of her family. The 
fact that she is able to breastfeed Emma at the same time shows 
how she balances all of her responsibilities as a mother, even under 
such extreme circumstances. 
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Once again, the precariousness of this situation demonstrates 
Fiela’s commitment to protecting her family. It also shows how in 
spite of all her hard work, some of her success is luck, as it is here 
when she survives simply because Emma remains quiet. 
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Fiela’s commitment to smuggle her husband food for four years yet 
again emphasizes her commitment to her family. This passage also 
reveals how the oppression of Coloured and Black South Africans 
literally builds the foundation of the country, as here prisoner do the 
dangerous work of constructing a road. 
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Just as Petrus helped Selling marry Fiela in order to continue having 
Selling work for him, Selling manages to secure a pardon at the very 
moment when he ceases to be a useful worker for the prison gangs. 
Although Selling receives mercy in this passage, overall, this passage 
suggests that the government only extends mercy after exploiting 
Coloured people ceases to benefit them. 
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Benjamin’s silence is less a sign that he’s accepted his new identity 
than a symptom of his fear. He hasn't forgotten about Fiela and 
doesn't see himself as Lukas—he’s simply afraid of what Elias will do 
to him if he fails to cooperate. 
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Nina’s creek serves a similar function for her as Benjamin’s river 
with the wooden boats did for him back in Wolwekraal. This 
similarity suggests the characteristics that Nina and Benjamin have 
in common. It also highlights how the natural environment has 
shaped their identities. 
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Benjamin gets mad at Nina for wearing his nightshirt like a 
dress and ruining it in the mud, saying his mother (Fiela) will 
have to clean it. Nina keeps insisting like everyone else that 
Benjamin is in fact the lost Lukas. Then Nina runs ahead of him; 
Benjamin chases after her, calling her name. She doesn't 
respond. He fears that a tiger got her. At last, he slips in the 
mud, and Nina reappears to burst out laughing at him. 


ina leads Benjamin down to the creek where she has started a 
collection of glass bottles. She likes blowing on them to make 
sounds. Benjamin begs her to finally show him the path out of 
the Forest. When she refuses, Benjamin says he has money, 
which Elias didn't find because it wasn’t in his box. Benjamin 
tells Nina she could use to buy real musical instruments if she 
wants. Nina says she'd also like a new blanket since the 
“bigfeet” trampled hers—she says people avoid saying 
“elephant” so that the elephants don't think people are calling 
them. Nina and Benjamin make a deal that if he gives her the 
five shillings he has, she'll show him the path out of the Forest 
tomorrow. 


eanwhile, Elias thinks about how Benjamin has caused 
trouble by being stubborn. He wants to teach Benjamin how to 
do real work with an ax, but Barta warns him not to beat the 
child. Elias worries that Benjamin has spent too much time 
among the “Coloureds” to ever be normal. He is annoyed that 
Benjamin and Nina are off not doing work. 


That night, when Benjamin returns from the Forest with Nina, 
Elias thinks he’s behaving better, even if he’s still being too 
quiet. That Tuesday, Elias gets Benjamin started working on 
wooden beams. Benjamin goes looking for his shoes, but Elias 
tells him he doesn’t need shoes for this work. He goes to the 
shed and begins to teach Benjamin the process of making 
wooden beams. Nina comes in, wanting to get Benjamin away 
to play, but Elias forces her to help with the work. 


Aunt Malie comes over to check on Elias. He tells her about 
how he’s put both Nina and Benjamin to work, but she says it 
might take more than just that to keep them out of trouble. 
Malie cautions Elias that after nine years away, it might take 
Benjamin a long time to readjust to Forest life. Elias thinks 
Malie is just trying to make him angry. Malie comments that 
aside from having Barta’s eyes and possibly Elias’s nose, he 
otherwise bears no resemblance to their other children. Elias is 
preoccupied thinking of how “Lukas” can increase his output of 
wooden beams. 
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Nina is too young to understand Benjamin's origins, so she blindly 
repeats what her parents—authority figures—have told her. 
Benjamin too remains under the influence of his parents, imagining 
how Fiela might scold him for dirtying his shirt, even though he 
doesn’t know when he'll even see Fiela again. 
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The unwillingness of the Forest people to call elephants by their real 
name perhaps reflects a broader fear of facing the truth head on. In 
the case of Elias and Barta, this truth could be the fact that that 
Benjamin is not their son Lukas, and that Lukas is dead, no matter 
what the magistrate claims. Nina's interest in music shows and 
early desire to escape the influence of her family, particularly her 
father, who thinks in cold, calculating terms and seemingly doesn't 
have time for pleasures like music. 


Benjamin annoys Elias because he represents something Elias can't 
control. Elias wants to teach Benjamin how to use an ax because 
that’s what his son Lukas would have been doing if he were 

alive—Elias wants to force Benjamin to become Lukas, regardless of 
whether he actually is Lukas. 
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Elias doesn’t want Benjamin to wear shoes because he’s afraid that 
shoes will help him run away. Earlier, the magistrate used a similar 
tactic by separating Benjamin from the box of things that Fiela gave 
him. Elias’s disdain for play makes him different from Fiela, who 
assigned chores but let her children play when they had the time. 
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While it seems clear from the start that Benjamin most likely isn’t 
Lukas, Aunt Malie’s comments here really drive the point home. 
Elias’s refusal to listen to her concerns suggests that, regardless of 
whether he believes Benjamin really is Lukas, he doesn’t particularly 
care, so long as he has someone around to make him money. 
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Aunt Malie has more to say to Elias. She talks about how she, 
Elias, and the other Forest people don’t have much contact with 
the outside world—she herself has only left the Forest twice in 
her lifetime. She talks about how one time when she was 
younger, a fancy man came to the forest and pitched a tent 
right near her family’s house. He wrote and drew a lot about 
what he saw around him. At first, the stranger thought all the 
people of the Forest were wonderful, but he quickly changed 
his mind when he saw Malie’s father come back with several 
dead louries (a type of bird with beautiful feathers) to eat. The 
stranger left the next day. 


Elias has heard this story from Aunt Malie before and isn’t 
impressed by it. Elias goes to check on Benjamin and Nina’s 
progress with the beams, only to find they're both gone and 
have barely done anything at all. Elias blames Malie for 
distracting him. Later in the day, Nina comes back from the 
forest alone and tries to sneak in, but Barta stops her. Elias asks 
where “Lukas” went, and Nina says he ran away. She says 
“Lukas” is heading back to his old home and that he remembers 
the way from when Elias brought him. Elias accuses Nina of 
lying, then he rushes off after the boy. 


CHAPTER 13 


Fiela reaches Knysna in the evening. The previous night, she 
went off to sleep by herself in a cave rather than ask for help. 
She arrives at the magistrate’s gray building and feels it looks 
grim. Aman with no front teeth comes up behind her and asks 
what she’s looking for. He doesn’t recognize the horse cart 
Fiela describes, but he offers her a place to sleep for the night. 
She agrees but sleeps uneasily worrying about where Benjamin 
went and what will happen if the magistrate finds out about 
Selling. 


Fiela wakes up the next morning and walks around the village. 
any children in the area look like their parents must be rich. 
She goes the magistrate’s building and is worried when the man 
there seems to only speak English (since she speaks Dutch), but 
she learns that the magistrate himself speaks Dutch. She gets 
frightened, however, when she demands to see the magistrate, 
and then a constable comes out and asks if she’s there to lodge 
acomplaint against the magistrate. She clarifies that the 
complaint isn’t against the magistrate himself. She explains the 
story, and the constable recognizes it. 
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Aunt Malie’s story illustrates how practices that might seem normal 
to one person can seem totally strange and even barbaric to an 
outsider. Although she doesn't say so specifically, the visitor to her 
family's home when she was a girl seems to have been some sort of 
anthropologist. The anthropologist found many aspects of Forest 
life quaint, but he recoiled at the horror of the dead birds, perhaps 
failing to see how violence was necessary to enable the other parts 
of life in the forest. Aunt Malie may be hinting that as an outsider, 
Benjamin himself sees the dark side of Forest life. 
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One of Elias’s defining features is that he is so obsessed with his own 
schemes and so convinced of his own correctness that he refuses to 
learn from others. For this reason, he doesn't learn anything from 
Aunt Malie’s story and just sees her as a distraction. Aunt Malie 
wanted to help Elias understand Benjamin, but Elias only wants to 
control him, and so when he hears that Benjamin has run away, his 
first thought is that he needs to catch him. 
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Fiela shows in this passage how she sometimes goes to extremes 
when it comes to avoiding asking for help, even sleeping in a cave 
rather than imposing on anyone. While Fiela’s avoidance of help 
may sometimes make life more difficult for her, it also perhaps 
reflects the sad truth that being a Coloured woman means she 
cannot expect other people to help her survive the harsh climate of 
Long Kloof. 
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When Fiela notices that the children in Knysna seem to be rich, she 
seems to be wondering if maybe it’s better for Benjamin to be witha 
white family after all, where he might be able to live as a member of 
a higher class. Her interaction with the man in the magistrate’s 
office where she has to navigate different languages shows how 
diverse South Africa was, but it also shows how difficult it is for a 
Coloured person like Fiela to navigate a legal system where she 
might not even speak the language. 
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Fiela tries to appear meek and not angry. The constable agrees 
to check with the magistrate, but when he comes back, the 
constable informs her that the case is closed and the 
magistrate is too busy to see her. 


Fiela leaves the village and walks back toward Wolwekraal until 
nightfall. She sleeps right off the path without taking shelter. 
When she wakes up the next day, she feels weak and knows it 
will be a struggle to make it home. When she finally gets back, 
she informs her family that Benjamin is the child of the “forest 
woman’ (Barta). 


CHAPTER 14 


After catching Benjamin, Elias sets Benjamin and Nina to work 
on making wooden beams. A few days later, he’s pleased by 
their progress. When Elias caught Benjamin the other day, he 
made Benjamin say that Lukas was his name and that Elias and 
the others were his family. Barta was horrified when they got 
back and she saw that Elias made Benjamin walk close to the ox 
and sometimes whipped him, supposedly by mistake. 


Benjamin dedicates himself to his work so that Elias will leave 
him alone. More than 20 days go by, and time passes slowly. 
ina is only allowed to go out of the house with a woman 
supervising her. One day she manages to go out to play in the 
Forest anyway. When Nina gets back, Elias beats her, then he 
grabs her by the hair and uses a knife to chop it off. 


CHAPTER 15 


Fiela has been back in Wolwekraal for two days, and she’s full of 
sadness for everyone. Selling worries that Benjamin will die in 
the Forest because he isn’t used to it, but Fiela tells him not to 
worry and just keep working, even though she herself is 
reluctant about working. 
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Even with all her independence, Fiela also has a pragmatic side, and 
this causes her to avoid appearing too proud and independent in 
front of the constable, as she tries to live up to what she believes he 
wants a Coloured woman to be. 
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Fiela’s difficult journey shows how far she is willing to go for 
Benjamin as well as how she is perhaps not quite as young and fit as 
she used to be in the days when she would sneak off to visit Selling 
in his prison labor camp. Her declaration that Benjamin is no longer 
her child doesn’t mean that she believes Barta is his biological 
mother—instead, it conveys her awareness that she has no way to 
oppose the magistrate’s power without endangering herself or other 
people in her family. 
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Elias’s supposed confusion between Benjamin and the ox as he 
whips both of them indiscriminately shows just how much he fails 
to recognize the humanity of his children. Barta’s horror shows that 
while she doesn't dare oppose the magistrate or her husband, she 
nevertheless questions whether what she’s doing is truly the right 
thing. 
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Elias’s choice to chop off Nina’s hair is yet another instance of him 
using violence to control people. This show of force has special 
significance because it seems to relate to his frustration that Nina 
wasn't born a boy (since his culture associates short hair with 
masculinity). 
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Although Fiela is devastated about losing Benjamin, she 
nevertheless holds on to her pragmatic side and realizes that since 
there may be nothing she can do to help Benjamin at this time, she'll 
just have to trust that she’s already given Benjamin the skills he 
needs to survive on his own. 
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Meanwhile, while Kicker and Pollie haven't fought, Kicker still 
has no interest in the hen. Fiela plans to make the ostriches a 
nest anyway. Meanwhile, Fiela has been having her children 
look through the Bible to find a specific passage. Eventually, she 
asks for help from Petrus, who informs her that the passages 
she’s thinking about is the Judgement of Solomon in Kings, 
which also dealt with identifying the real mother of a child. 


Petrus asks Fiela if anything’s wrong with her family—he thinks 
Selling looks unhealthy. Fiela doesn’t want to tell Petrus or 
anyone else in Kloof about Benjamin, so she avoids his 
questions. Selling, however, is angry when he hears she didn't 
tell Petrus the truth, since he thinks maybe Petrus could help. 
She explains that she distrusts Petrus because he wanted to 
take Benjamin away earlier. 


Fiela comes back to Knysna, determined not to be meek this 
time and instead to hold her head high. She walks up the 
magistrate’s office and says she wants to see “Solomon” She 
complains that this “Solomon” only invited one woman when he 
decided the child’s fate. The man at the door warns her she 
could be arrested for what she’s saying. Fiela says she 
understands. She also says she left the previous time she came 
to Knysna without actually seeing the magistrate, but this time 
she is determined to see him in person. The man at the door 
reveals he is the magistrate. 


Fiela tells the magistrate that she has a way to prove 
Benjamin’s parentage. They can bring in Barta and ask her what 
Lukas was wearing on the day he disappeared. Fiela knows 
exactly what Benjamin was wearing the day she found him, so 
this could prove it. The magistrate refuses to listen to her logic, 
saying there are many ways Fiela could lie. The man calls for 
the constable, and he warns Fiela to leave and never attempt to 
see Benjamin again or risk arrest. 
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King Solomon is a biblical figure who is famous for having good 
judgment. In perhaps the most famous story about him, two women 
were in a dispute about which of them was the mother of a baby. 
Solomon decreed that since they couldn't agree, he would cut the 
baby in half, splitting it between each woman. The false mother 
agreed to this arrangement, while the baby’s real mother didn’t 
want her child to die and so offered to let the baby go to the other 
woman. Solomon in turn, realized that the woman who willingly 
gave up the baby in order for it to live must be the real mother. In 
this case, Fiela is like true mother in that Biblical passage, willingly 
giving up Benjamin to someone else in the hopes that it will be best 
for him. 
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Fiela’s more skeptical opinion about Petrus compared to Selling 
reflects her pragmatism and perhaps also a better understanding of 
racial dynamics in their society. She knows that even if Petrus wants 
to help, he might ultimately feel an even greater sense of loyalty to 
people of his own race than he would to Fiela and Selling. 
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Although Fiela was pragmatic the first time she approached the 
magistrate’s office, recognizing how her status as a Coloured 
woman might make her vulnerable, her character is also proud and 
not afraid to speak her mind. Particularly since her polite approach 
didn’t work the first time, she hopes that being more forceful will. 
With her references to the Biblical figure of Solomon, she tries to 
appeal to the magistrate’s sense of morality. The magistrate’s refusal 
to engage with Fiela’s argument, shows how Fiela’s race biases the 
South African legal system against her. 
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After making a moral argument for why Benjamin is her son, Fiela 
moves on to a logical one, perhaps hoping to use the legal language 
of a courtroom in her favor. But the magistrate has an easy 
response: maybe Fiela is lying. In this way, he further demonstrates 
the court's bias against Coloured people.. 
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Fiela goes back home to Wolwekraal. The next day, Petrus 
comes by and asks her again, this time in front of Selling, if 
anything is wrong with her family. Fiela tries to hide it again, but 
Petrus begs her not to be too proud, and Selling joins in. At last, 
Fiela admits that the census-takers took Benjamin away. 


Petrus wishes Fiela had told him sooner so that he could help, 
although he thinks it inevitable that the government would 
eventually come to take Benjamin away because he’s a 
foundling. Fiela clarifies that the government only cares 
because Benjamin is a white foundling. Petrus warns her that 
the Forest is dangerous, especially for people who don’t know it 
well—he suspects Fiela will try to find Benjamin’s new family. 


Petrus advises Fiela not to do anything more on her own so 
that he himself has a chance to go talk to the magistrate. This 
idea seems to temporarily bring some life back to Selling. Fiela 
doesn't admire Petrus quite as much as Selling, but she 
nevertheless feels hopeful for the first time in a long time. After 
a good night’s sleep, in the morning, Fiela hears Kicker make 
the sound of an ostrich getting ready to mate. 


CHAPTER 16 


Elias decides that if he really wants to trap an elephant, he 
needs a snare-pit. The elephants follow regular paths, so he 
plans to just build the pit on one of them. He doesn't want to 
have to share his tusks, so he doesn’t ask anyone for advice 
about building his pit. He figures elephants are so heavy that a 
pit doesn’t have to be that deep to trap one. He dreams of 
making a whole series of pits. 


One day a forester named Mr. Kapp shows up to see Elias—the 
magistrate sent him to check on Benjamin. At the time, 
Benjamin is out with Nina, and so Elias invites Mr. Kapp to stay 
until they get back. Elias talks loudly about how contented 
Benjamin is so that Barta will overhear him. He reassures Mr. 
Kapp that Benjamin never talks about his old family. Elias asks 
r. Kapp if anyone in the village would be willing to pay for a 
girl like Nina to work for them, and Mr. Kapp says he'll ask 
around. 
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This scene illustrates Fiela and Selling’s different viewpoints toward 
white authority figures like Petrus. Selling is more trusting, 
particularly after the things Petrus has done for him personally, but 
particularly after just getting back from the magistrate’s office, Fiela 
sees how even someone as seemingly well-intentioned as Petrus 
nevertheless benefits from a racist system. 
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By adding that Benjamin is white, Fiela shows that she has a greater 
understanding of the racial dynamics in South Africa that Petrus, 
whose privileged status seems to give him more faith in the 
government and legal system. Petrus can afford to be cautious 
because he already benefits from the status quo, whereas the 
disadvantaged Fiela has to take risks, like potentially going to the 
Forest to see Benjamin. 
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The progress of Fiela’s ostriches often parallels the events in the 
main story. Kicker’s willingness to mate suggests a new beginning, 
and this reflects Fiela’s new, cautiously hopeful attitude as she 
awaits word from Petrus about Benjamin. 
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Elias’s plan to try to trap an elephant reflects his larger belief that 
humanity can outsmart nature. His greediness prevents him from 
asking for help (since more collaborators means having to share the 
profits), and so this shows how his greed alienates him from the 
larger community. 


Mr. Kapp’s visit illustrates the shortcomings of the justice system. In 
theory, Mr. Kapp is there to check on Benjamin’s health. But the 
ease with which Elias manipulates him shows that his visit is largely 
symbolic. Mr. Kapp's true role is to give the appearance legitimacy to 
the process of transferring Benjamin to a new family, not to ensure 
that Benjamin is actually in good hands. 
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Elias worries that Barta looks too sad and that Mr. Kapp will 
report that back to the magistrate. But eventually, Mr. Kapp 
says that he can’t wait for Benjamin any longer and will have to 
go back. He promises to give Elias and Barta’s regards to the 
magistrate. When he leaves, Barta says they would be in 
trouble if Mr. Kapp saw the hide-marks that are still on 
Benjamin from when Elias brought him back the other day. 
Elias disregards her and orders her to make him food so that he 
can go away for a few days. 


CHAPTER 17 


At Wolwekraal, the ostrich Kicker has red shins, meaning he is 
preparing to mate. Fiela rearranges the property to give the 
ostriches more privacy. Petrus has been away for a few days, 
delayed by rain, and no one knows for sure when he'll be back 
with news of Benjamin. When Petrus finally does come back, 
it’s two days later than expected. Fiela has prepared a sugar- 
cake. But Benjamin isn’t with Petrus. 


Petrus says he spent a long time talking with the magistrate and 
believes that the magistrate is a reasonable man. He says the 
magistrate sent a forester (Mr. Kapp) to check on Benjamin, 
and all was well. Petrus now believes that Elias and Barta are 
Benjamin's rightful parents. Fiela tells him that’s nonsense. 
Petrus says Fiela should be patient and wait for Benjamin to 
come back to her when he's grown up to visit. He leaves, and 
the next Monday, Fiela gets a message from the magistrate that 
if she doesn't stop looking into the issue, she'll face trouble 
herself. 


CHAPTER 18 


After 41 days with Elias and Barta, Benjamin begins to believe 
that Fiela is never coming for him. Elias has been away for 
several days, but Nina has disobeyed his orders, barely working 
on the wooden beams and instead going into the Forest. 


Later that day, Barta comes over to Benjamin and offers him 
coffee, which he declines. She asks him if he’s really happy with 
life so far in the Forest, but Benjamin dodges the question by 
saying he'll take the coffee after all. 
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Elias’s worries that Mr. Kapp will see Barta’s sadness may be 
paranoia, but they could also indicate his awareness that Mr. Kapp 
has decided to ignore any warning signs and give his rubber stamp 
to the whole arrangement—but that he could easily change his mind 
and investigate with more scrutiny. It reflects Elias’s cruelty and 
domineering character that he’s more worried about Barta's 
disposition than the hide-marks that he inflicted on Benjamin. In 
this section, he’s mostly concerned with putting Barta in her place. 
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After the hopeful ending of the previous chapter, the rainy beginning 
to this chapter suggests a gloomier outlook. Fiela tries to stay 
positive by making a sugar-cake (which is Benjamin’s favorite), but 
ultimately Petrus ends up being little different than the white 
census-takers, failing to keep his promise to bring Benjamin back. 
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Petrus trusts the racist legal system of his country, not realizing (or 
perhaps not wanting to realize) that bureaucrats like Mr. Kapp are 
more loyal to the institutions they represent than to seeking justice. 
Petrus’s desire to help Fiela and her family seems genuine, but he’s 
also not willing to do anything that might put himself at risk. The 
warning that Fiela receives to stop investigating Benjamin's case 
reveals the consequences of her confronting the magistrate’s office 
earlier. 
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The number 40 occurs several times in the Bible and usually 
involves times of suffering, including a period of time when Jesus 
went into the desert and was tempted for 40 days and 40 nights. 
The fact that Benjamin has been away for 41 days suggests that 
unlike Jesus’s temptation in the desert, this is not just a temporary 
trial for Benjamin but his new, permanent life—at least for the 
moment. 


Barta’s role in the story is conflicted: On the one hand, she wants to 

care for Benjamin like a son by offering him comforts like coffee, but 

at the same time, she just stands by and watches as the legal system 
takes Benjamin away from the family he grew up with. 
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When Elias does finally come back, he seems dazed and barely 
notices how little work Nina accomplished. He instructs 
Benjamin and Nina that they are both going out into the Forest 
with him. They’re confused, but they agree. Elias takes them 
out into the woods, then he points at a stinkwood tree and asks 
Benjamin to climb it. Benjamin tries climbing the tree, but Elias 
scolds him for being too slow and has Nina do it so show him 
how it’s done. On his second try, Benjamin climbs quicker. 


Elias tells Benjamin and Nina that if they hear a branch crack, 
indicating that “bigfeet” are nearby, they should immediately 
drop everything and climb up that tree. He announces that 
they’re all about to dig a pit. They all dig a pit over the course of 
days, with Willem and Kristoffel sometimes stopping by to help 
and Elias often leaving the children alone. 


One evening, when Nina and Benjamin come back to the house, 


Elias informs Benjamin that Fiela stopped by to drop off his 
possessions. Benjamin has lots of questions and figures out 
that it seems like Dawid was also with her when she came. 
Benjamin wants to chase after them, but Elias won't let him out. 


From then on, Elias always goes to accompany Benjamin and 
ina when they work on the pit. Elias tells them they must not 
tell anyone about the pit and trust him. A week passes slowly 
for Benjamin. 


Benjamin talks with Kristoffel, who says that it seems like 
Benjamin has become Elias’s favorite assistant for helping with 
the beams. Benjamin says he wishes he had more knowledge of 
the Forest like Kristoffel does. Benjamin asks questions, but it 
doesn't take Kristoffel long to realize Benjamin is just trying to 
find out how to get back to Long Kloof. A few days later, Nina 
comes up to Benjamin and says Elias is a “dirty swine.” She tells 
Benjamin about doing to the pit and finding a dead elephant 
calf in it, too young to have tusks. 


CHAPTER 19 


By October, Benjamin feels like a snake that has to shed its old 
skin in order for him to become Lukas. By the start of the New 
Year, Benjamin begins to think of Willem, Nina, and Kristoffel as 
his siblings, although it’s harder to accept Elias and Barta as his 
parents. 
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Elias doesn't even tell his own children about his scheme to trap 
elephants, partly because he doesn’t want them to judge him but 
perhaps mostly because he doesn’t want to share any of the profits 
with them if he can help it. 
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Elia’s reference to bigfeet (elephants) suggests that he is aware he is 
putting his children in danger of being attacked by elephants. For 
him, the potential profit the tusks could bring him outweighs the risk 
the scheme poses to himself and to his family. 
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While racism plays the biggest role in keeping Benjamin and Fiela 
apart, their story also has moments of bad luck, like this one, where 
Fiela misses Benjamin through a coincidence of timing. 


Elias keeps a closer watch on Benjamin because he’s worried 
Benjamin might try to run back to Fiela, particularly after she just 
showed up. This suggests that Elias knows Benjamin is in the Forest 
against his will, but Elias just doesn’t care. 
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Benjamin's new “brothers” Kristoffel and William both feel 
conflicted about wanting to be loyal to their family but also being 
wary of their father Elias, and so they’re often unsure what to make 
of Benjamin. Meanwhile, Nina more decisively wants to break away 
from her controlling father, making her a natural ally of Benjamin. 
The fact that Elias’s trap killed an elephant without even making 
him any profit shows how needlessly destructive greed can be. 
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Despite Benjamin’s loyalty to Fiela and his family back in 
Wolwekraal, his resistance to his new identity begins to wear down 
over time. He has the most in common with his new siblings 
because they too struggle with their identities and in particular with 
how to placate the demanding Elias. 
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Back on the day after Nina finds the dead elephant calf, Elias 
goes to retrieve it. But as before, the elephants seem like there 
waiting for him, and then they chase him. He comes back to 
Barta with his clothes torn. When Nina hears the news of 
Elias’s close call, she tells Benjamin that she hopes her father is 
so injured that he'll die. Nina suggests that if Benjamin leaves 
now, he might be able to make it to Long Kloof before Elias can 
find out and try to catch up. Benjamin, however, wonders if 

ina is just trying to get him in trouble. 


One Sunday morning, Nina shows Benjamin Aunt Malie’s 
daughter Bet. Nina says that eventually Benjamin will have to 
marry Bet, just like Nina and Willem have also already been 
promised away in marriage to locals. 


Nina and Benjamin go to the Forest, where Nina pulls out the 
hidden mouth-organ (harmonica) that she stole from a local 
shopkeeper. Benjamin decides to use this new piece of 
information, saying he won't tattle on Nina about stealing the 
mouth-organ if she promises not to bother him about Bet ever 
again. He also doesn’t want her to ever roll his beam onto her 
scaffold to try to take credit for his work. 


ina begins to bother Benjamin less after he makes the threat 
about tattling about the mouth-organ. Still, one Sunday, he 
ends up with her again near the creek in the Forest where Nina 
eeps her mouth-organ. Benjamin tries to get her to go home 
because Aunt Gertie wants him to read the Bible and has 
promised to give him trousers in return. Nina doesn’t want to 
leave yet, believing that as she plays the mouth-organ, a bird in 
the Forest is calling back to her. 


When Nina and Benjamin finally return home later that Sunday, 
Mr. Kapp is sitting at the table with Elias. Elias sends Benjamin 
off to read the Bible for Aunt Gertie. He struggles to read her 
the Bible, rushing and missing words. Eventually, Benjamin 
protests that it's getting dark, but Aunt Gertie wants him to 
stay. 


All of a sudden, Benjamin hears Nina shouting as if she’s being 
attacked. Elias is running around punching her, while someone 
shouts not to punch anywhere that will leave a visible bruise. 
Nina escapes to where Benjamin is and asks him to talk to Elias 
for her. Elias explains to Benjamin that Mr. Kapp found work for 
Nina in the village and that she’s being ungrateful. 
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Once again, Elias experiences the consequences of trying to 
outsmart nature. While he technically succeeded in killing an 
elephant, this just caused the calf’s parents to seek revenge on Elias. 
The elephants here symbolize nature as a whole, and this section 
makes a case for environmental conservation, highlighting how the 
selfish, aggressive behavior of people like Elias who don't respect the 
environment can have dire repercussions. 


O © 


The plan to marry Benjamin to Bet shows just how much a part of 
the family and community he’s becoming. At the same time, 
however, it almost seems as if Nina tells Benjamin about Bet 
specifically to try to scare him into running away, suggesting to him 
that him that the longer he stays, the harder it will be to leave. 


Nina’s interest in music sets her apart from her father, who is so 
focused on money that he doesn’t have the time for creative 
pursuits like music. By showing Benjamin her secret place, Nina 
shows her willingness to also open up to Benjamin in an emotional 
way. 


By agreeing to keep Nina’s secret, Benjamin forms a closer bond 
with her. Nina’s “conversation” with a bird and her mouth-organ 
shows how despite how despite the danger nature can pose to 
humans, it’s also possible for them to live in harmony with nature. 
Nina “listens” to nature metaphorically, and this is what allows her 


to literally have a sort of conversation with a bird. 


In addition to exploring the racial divide in South Africa, this novel 
also looks at a generational divide as the younger, more educated 
generation that Benjamin represents replaces Aunt Gertie’s older, 
less literate generation. 
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This scene shows once again how Elias believes he can use violence 
to control people around him. The fact that someone tells him not 
to leave a visible bruise on Nina demonstrates how many people 
just accept violence as part of life, so long as it remains out of sight 
for them. 
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Elias puts Benjamin in charge of escorting Nina to the village to 
start her job. As they walk, Nina feels angry with everyone, 
even Benjamin, but all of a sudden, she stops when she hears 
the crack of a branch from an elephant. The two of them stay 
still for an hour until the sound dies away and it’s safe. Nina 
begs Benjamin to just leave her and say that he left her with Mr. 


Kapp. 


Nina wants to live alone in the Forest, but Benjamin convinces 
her not to. She agrees to go to the village but says Benjamin 
should at least have someone try to send her mouth-organ 
down to her in the village at the first opportunity. Benjamin 
delivers Nina to Mr. Kapp, then he leaves the two of them and 
heads back. As he walks, he contemplates what would happen if 
he tried to go back to Long Kloof. He fears that Fiela and the 
others have forgotten him, then he suddenly hears the crack of 
a whip somewhere in the distance and heads back to Elias’s 
house on Barnard’s Island. 


CHAPTER 20 


Elias feels that life is passing him by. After his elephant injury, 
he hasn't been able to get on the scaffold to cut wood beams in 
six months. He feels that his only option is to buy a gun to hunt 
elephants. Still, he’s glad that “Lukas” (Benjamin) and Kristoffel 
have been so easy to deal with. 


Elias regrets that he killed an elephant calf, since it had no tusks 
and was therefore worthless to him. He's jealous that so many 
people he knows own elephant guns. He heard a story of a 
nearby man who shot an elephant calf for the meat, then later 
the calf’s mother killed him, but he isn’t sure if the story is 
actually true. 


Elias resents that his injury and fear of the elephants prevent 
him from going through the Forest into the village to collect 
ina’s wages. Eventually, Elias sends Willem to go fetch Nina, 
but Willem finds out that she has been fired. Willem gets the 
family that fired her to take her back, but three months later, 
Benjamin finds Nina by the creek and learns that she’s been 
fired from her job again and has been living in the forest for a 
week. Nina lives at home for another three months before Elias 
finds her another job, though it pays a much lower rate, due to 
her bad reputation in the village. 
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Unlike Elias, Benjamin and Nina respect the elephants’ authority, 
giving them space to pass, and as a result, they don't face the 
elephants’ wrath. Nina’s anger at Benjamin seems to show how, 
despite everything that Benjamin has suffered, as a young man ina 
patriarchal society, he still isn’t quite as powerless as Nina. 


The whip that Benjamin hears in the distance reflects how Elias 
treats both him and Nina the same way he treats his ox, willing to 
use whatever force it takes to make them do what he wants. 
Benjamin has an opportunity to run away again, but hearing the 
whip crack seems to make him obedient, showing how even just the 
threat or suggestion of violence is enough to make him do what 
Elias wants. 


Elias’s attempts to increase his wealth backfire, making him a less 
productive worker (due to injuries), therefore making him even more 
eager to earn more money to make up for what he’s lost. This 
passage shows how greed can be a destructive cycle. 


This passage shows how greed and jealousy intertwine. Elias wants 
more money not just for his own pleasure, but specifically so that he 
can try to attain or surpass the status of his neighbors. Elias’s 
desires are so strong that even after knowing the possible 
consequences of messing with nature (death, in the case of the man 
who killed the calf for meat), he still persists. 


Elias’s plan to send Nina out to make money has partially backfired, 
since the farther away Nina is, the more difficult she'll be to control. 
Elias tries to enlist his sons to do the work of controlling her, but he 
can’t change the simple fact that the older Nina gets, the more 
independent she is going to become. Eventually, it becomes less 
about money for Elias and more about control, as he keeps sending 
ina away even after she proves she can’t make much money for 


him. 
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CHAPTER 21 


On April 2, 1881, Fiela buries Dawid at Wolwekraal. Petrus 
comes up to make a speech at the funeral—Dawid was so 
popular in the community that both white and “Coloured” 
mourners attend. It's been seven years since Fiela had to give 
up Benjamin, and Dawid helped her through much of that 
period. She now has 12 ostriches for breeding (six males, six 
females), but she feels that this is nothing compared to what 
she’s had to suffer by losing two children. She also managed to 
buy the property that the nearby Laghaan family used to rent, 
allowing them to stay but warning them that she can kick them 
out. 


Dawid loved the land while he was alive. Fiela’s other children 
have done their own things, with Kittie marrying a preacher, 
and Emma having a child and hoping to get married soon. In the 
present, Fiela decides she must get news to Benjamin about 
Dawid’s death, ideally for him to make the funeral but at least 
so he can visit the grave at some point. 


Dawid used to believe Benjamin would come back one day, 
even when Fiela herself had doubts. At Dawid’s funeral, Fiela 
thinks back to the time when Fiela and Dawid went all the way 
into the Forest to see Benjamin but ended up having to just 
leave his things with the family because Benjamin was away. 
She wonders if the funeral will bring Benjamin back—he'd be 
about 20 by this time and would have spent many years as a 
woodcutter. 


CHAPTER 22 


ina has once again gone missing, and with Willem and 
Kristoffel away, Elias has no choice but to send Benjamin to find 
her. Benjamin figures she must be hiding in the Forest again, 
having yet again caused problems with her job—the longest 
she’s gone without trying to run away from the village is six 
months. By this point, Benjamin has started to get used to the 
Forest and his life as a beam-maker. 
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Dawid's death comes as a total surprise and shows how despite all 
of Fiela’s efforts to provide a stable home for her children, Long 
Kloof is ultimately an unpredictable and at times brutal place to 
live. The 12 ostriches on Fiela’s property suggest that a substantial 
amount of time has passed since the last chapter to focus on Fiela. 
The ostriches also show the success of Fiela’s nurturing attitude, 
both as a parent and as a steward of her land, which contrasts with 
Elias’s more destructive style. 


O © 


This passage shows the limits of Fiela’s abilities as a parent. While 
she succeeds in helping her children to become independent, she 
can't decide what they do with that independence. The fate of the 
different children also hints at gender roles, with Dawid sticking 
with the land, but the female Kittie and Emma (who as women 
won't inherit the land) drift away to become part of different 
families. 
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This passage asks questions about the nature of identity, such as 
whether Benjamin's many years away as a woodcutter among a 
white family are enough to “erase” the time he spent as an adopted 
member of a Coloured family. Dawid’s faith in Benjamin perhaps 
recalls the optimism of his father Selling, whereas Fiela remains a 
little more cynical (despite her strong religious faith). 
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The absence of Willem and Kristoffel shows how Elias has slowly 
alienated his sons over the course of several years. While Benjamin 
has seemingly settled into his new role as a woodcutter, Nina 
continues to resist becoming what her father wants, even after so 
many years of him attempting to force her. 
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Elias has been saving money to buy elephant guns to kill the 
elephants that he believes are stalking him. But so far, the guns 
he’s bought have been broken and useless. Benjamin knows 

this is why Elias wants Nina back, so that he can put her to work 
again and keep earning money. Benjamin feels that his life 
became better when he accepted his identity as Lukas. 


When Benjamin arrives at the village near sundown, he finds 
that something strange is going on. Some local boys tell him 
that there’s a ghost ship nearby at Noetzie. Benjamin is 
intrigued and figured it can’t hurt to go a little off, possibly 
finding a place to sleep in Noetzie. He walks on the path to 
Noetzie, thinking of the wooden ships he made when he was 
younger. 


At the ghost ship, Benjamin runs into an army sergeant. 
Benjamin asks him questions about the ship, but the sergeant 
says no one Knows much. It just showed up one day, and if 
anyone’s on the ship, they’re all dead. The sergeant mentions 
Mr. Benn, the pilot who will have the responsibility of finding 
out who the ship belongs to. The sergeant also warns Benjamin 
about Kaliel September, a beachcomber who can be dangerous. 
Benjamin helps the sergeant keep watch that night, fascinated 
with the stars that he doesn’t usually get to see in the Forest. 


Benjamin goes back to the village and asks about Nina. An old 
man tells him that he remembers Nina leaving her job at the 
local school, but he has seen her around with an English woman 
who might be her new employer, Miss Weatherbury. Benjamin 
goes to find Miss Weatherby and ask about Nina. Miss 
Weatherby says there is a Nina van Rooyen working for her, 
but this Nina doesn't have any family. Benjamin assures her he’s 
ina’s brother. 


iss Weatherbury tells Benjamin that she took Nina in 
because she took pity on her, but Nina generally refused to 
work, spending most of her time outside in the nearby hills. Mr. 
Benn apparently saw her out wandering recently and saved her 
from some seamen who were harassing her. Benjamin asks if he 
can see Nina now, but Miss Weatherbury says she went down 
to Noetzie with the others. Benjamin says he'll wait. 
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By now, Elias’s obsession with killing an elephant for its tusks has 
gone on for many years, and yet he still has nothing to show for it 
beyond some injuries to himself from upsetting the elephants. 
Benjamin claims to himself that he feels better about becoming 
Lukas, but as he sees the other van Rooyen children embarking on 
their own life paths, he seems to question whether he really wants 
to be Elias’s loyal child. 
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A ghost ship is a ship with no living human passengers on it—either 
because its crew members had to abandon it or because they all 
died. After Benjamin has been away from his old life for so long, this 
ghost ship, which resembles his old toy wooden boats, slowly starts 
to draw him back to that life. 


A pilot, in marine terms, is someone who leads other boats through 
dangerous waters. As later chapters explain, the head of the Knysna 
River (where the river meets the sea) is full of rocky water, and so it’s 
Mr. Benn’s responsibility to try to keep these ships safe. Seeing the 
stars helps Benjamin realize how sheltered his life in the Forest has 
been—literally and figuratively, and especially compared to the 
wide-open environment of his early childhood. 


Nina lies about not having any family to try to distance herself from 
Elias and her old life in the Forest. The novel continues to explore 
how families both come together and fall apart. The fact that Miss 
Weatherbury is English shows once again how different cultures 
mingled on the Cape of South Africa—but also how people in the 
white minority nevertheless consistently had a higher status. 
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It isn't clear at this point whether Miss Weatherbury has genuine 
concern for Nina or if, like Petrus, she only offers aid when she has 
something to gain from it. It makes sense that Mr. Benn would be 
protective of Nina, since as a pilot, his job is to lead boats to safety. 
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Miss Weatherbury asks why Benjamin is looking for Nina. He 

explains that he has to collect her money, and this makes Miss 
Weatherbury suspicious. Benjamin explains that people share 
things in the Forest, but he knows that the money is really just 
to buy Elias an elephant gun. 


Eventually, Benjamin gets tired of waiting for Nina and goes out 
walking on his own. He walks through a footpath over the hills 
and reaches a place where the sea meets with a lagoon. He 
finds the area very beautiful but wonders how any ship could 
ever make it through the rocky waters. Just then, a man yells at 
Benjamin that Mr. Benn gets angry if he sees people hanging 
around where Benjamin is, since a man fell down there and 
disappeared recently. Benjamin turns around and walks back. 


Benjamin continues to walk over hills, taking in the scenery and 
marveling at how big the world is. He watches a ship come in, 
which is an elaborate process that involves several people. 
Benjamin comes back to Miss Weatherbury and tells her about 
the ship. He finds that Nina is back. Nina begs Benjamin not to 
tell Elias or any of the others where she is. But Benjamin says 
he really came to ask her for a favor: He wants Nina to go home 
and tell Elias that Benjamin is never coming back to the Forest. 


CHAPTER 23 


Benjamin finds a place to take shelter for the night. He wakes 
up the next day, feeling good about finally leaving the Forest 
behind. He gets up and goes walking, coming across aman 
sitting next to a white flag. Benjamin asks the man for work ona 
boat, but the man accuses him of being a vagrant with no useful 
skills. Benjamin decides he has to learn some skills on his own. 


Benjamin keeps walking and comes across a boatman and asks 
the man to teach him to row. The boatman asks if Benjamin has 
a boat. Benjamin doesn’t have one yet. The boatman says it’s 
unlucky that Benjamin talked to Mr. Benn (the man by the 
white flag) when Mr. Benn was in such a bad mood because Mr. 
Benn actually does need a new rower to replace Kaliel 
September on his pilot-boat. 
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When Miss Weatherbury looks at Benjamin suspiciously, he realizes 
that by coming to collect the money for Elias, he might not be as 
different from Elias as he thinks. This provides even more 
motivation for Benjamin to try to leave the van Rooyens. 
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Benjamin's contemplation of the boats in the rocky waters 
symbolizes how he himself is at a pivotal—and perhaps even 
dangerous—juncture in his life where he now must decide whether 
to stay loyal to Elias or set out on his own. The beauty that 
Benjamin sees in the sea and hills once again reminds him of how 
sheltered his past few years in the Forest have been. 


The chapter reaches its logical conclusion with Benjamin having 
finally reached his decision: he isn’t going back to the Forest. While 
this passage marks a major development for Benjamin’s character, 
he is still at the early stages of starting his new adult life outside the 
Forest. 


Once again, after the end of a hopeful previous chapter, the start of 
anew chapter introduces new difficulties. Benjamin realizes that 
after spending so many years making wood beams in the forest, he 
doesn't have the skills for any other jobs yet, and so learning these 
skills becomes his next challenge. 


Benjamin finds that even though he has finally become independent 
from the van Rooyens, he'll still need help from others to get by. Mr. 
Benn and Kaliel September will fill a role similar to the one his 
family used to play, first in Wolwekraal and then in the Forest. 
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The boatman tries to persuade Benjamin to give up looking for 
work on the pilot-boat, but Benjamin remains persistent. At 
last, the boatman says he can’t pay Benjamin money but can 
offer him food and shelter if he helps him with catching oysters 
and fish. The boatman tells Benjamin a little about himself: he is 
in fact Kaliel September, so Benjamin would be replacing him. 
Kaliel is waiting for a boat to come in and has no idea when it 
will arrive—it could be tomorrow, or it could be in a year. 


Kaliel September’s mother was “Coloured” and his father was 

orwegian. He feels that he has the sea in his blood but that a 
Forest person like Benjamin should be careful around water. 
Benjamin introduces himself to Kaliel as “Lukas” Kaliel explains 
that he just got back from taking planks from the ghost ship, 
which was a ship from France called the Phoenix with nothing 
on it except for a few corpses. 


Benjamin is impressed as Kaliel September shows him around 
the area and points out his house, which is small but durable in 
the harsh conditions near the water. Kaliel made the house 
himself from parts of ships. Kaliel takes Benjamin inside the 
house, and although there's a fierce storm outside, the house 
stays strong. Kaliel begins explaining the work Benjamin would 
do for him, but the one thing Benjamin refuses is to lay traps to 
catch blue-bucks (a type of antelope). 


Kaliel September leads Benjamin around for three days, 
showing him his new responsibilities. Kaliel complains that he 
knows as much as Mr. Benn, but Mr. Benn gets to sit up on a hill 
and take a bigger salary while Kaliel continues to do dangerous 
work. Kaliel says if anything were to happen to Mr. Benn, Kaliel 
is the only one who could take his place—although he might 
never get the opportunity. 


Reluctantly, Benjamin helps Kaliel September set some blue- 
buck traps. Benjamin remains determined to get a job on a ship, 
but Kaliel September explains that Mr. Benn already has 
replacements lined up if anything happens to his oarsmen, and 
even if Mr. Benn were to fall off a cliff, no one would put Kaliel 
in charge of a ship. Benjamin wonders why, but Kaliel refuses to 
say, just talking about how sailors are superstitious. 
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This passage illustrates how difficult the economic situation could 
be on the Cape of South Africa, even for a young white man like 
Benjamin. Without a family to support him, Benjamin finds help 
from the outsiders of society. Kaliel’s constant waiting for his boat 
to come in reflects the area’s poor economic conditions, and this in 
turn reflects Kaliel’s inability to control his own life. 


The name Phoenix is fitting for the ghost ship. A phoenix is a 
mythological creature that dies and then rises from its own ashes. 
Likewise, the Phoenix has “died” by becoming a ghost ship, only to 
be resurrected when Kaliel repurposes its planks. 


Kaliel’s house full of parts from many different ships provides a 
visual symbol of his many years of experience at sea. This 
experience has fortified him, as represented by his strong house. 
Blue-bucks are extinct today (and were already extinct in the 1980s 
when Matthee wrote this novel), and so Benjamin’s refusal to trap 
them shows that he respects this endangered species, perhaps 
modeling the respect for nature that Fiela and Nina have instilled in 
him. 


Kaliel helps Benjamin while at the same time potentially taking 
advantage of him, using Benjamin to earn some extra money and 
not paying him, while Kaliel himself works for Mr. Benn. Unlike 
selfish Elias, however, Kaliel seems less interested in amassing 
wealth and more concerned with just trying to scrape by however 
he can. 


Benjamin's decision to help Kaliel trap blue-bucks represents his 
acknowledgment of the hard choices it takes to survive on his own. 
He is willing to put aside his ideals if necessary to survive. While 
Kaliel doesn’t say why the other sailors would never look to him as a 
leader, it’s possible it relates back to his earlier admission that he 
has a Coloured father. 
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Benjamin wants to go back to check on Nina at Miss 
Weatherbury’s. Kaliel September accuses him of running back 
to the Forest. He warns Benjamin that Nina should stay away 
from the hills near the ship, because seamen are always looking 
to kidnap white girls. Benjamin heads back, but Miss 
Weatherbury lets him know that Nina ran away three days ago. 


CHAPTER 24 


Elias goes to the scaffold and works to take out his frustration 
over losing “Lukas.” Barta had a strange feeling from the second 
day after Benjamin left to look for Nina. Eventually, Nina 
arrived to give the news that “Lukas” had left the Forest for 
good. It takes Elias three months to get over losing Benjamin, 
but he continues to make plans like he always does. 


Elias decides he can't fear the elephants anymore and has to go 
into the village himself. He finds a man named Hans Ouka who 
has Outeniqua heritage (an indigenous tribe) to ask about 

illing the elephants. Hans tells Elias that the key is to pay 
attention to how the wind is blowing, because the Elephants 
tend to smell humans first. Hans reveals, however, that if a 
human smears himself with buchu (a plant) and elephant dung, 
he can evade the elephants, at least if the wind is on his side. 
Elias goes and sends Barta to get buchu and Kristoffel to get 
dung, saying he needs it for part of a cure for his rheumatism. 


CHAPTER 25 


Benjamin continues working long hours for Kaliel September. 
Kaliel instructs Benjamin in rowing and in other ways of the 
sea. Benjamin learns that many of the rocks in the area have 
their own names, like Emu Rock and Fountain Point. Benjamin 
does a good job, but eventually Kaliel gets suspicious, accusing 
Benjamin of trying to win favor with Mr. Benn to take Kaliel’s 
place ona ship. 


April and May pass, and eventually it’s June. One day, Kaliel 
September tells Benjamin that he just saw someone who 
looked like Nina around the area lately, just an hour ago. 
Benjamin worries for her safety and goes to find her to try to 
get her to go back to the Forest or Miss Weatherbury. He asks 
around and finds a sailor who says he saw someone like Nina on 
a boat. 
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After getting his first taste of freedom from his Forest life, Benjamin 
decides that the one part of his old life that he does want to keep is 

Nina. Nina taught him about nature, and so she is a bridge between 
the previous phase of his life and the current one. 


As the story goes on, time continues to pass more quickly than it did 
in earlier chapters. The fact that Elias and Barta seemingly get over 
losing “Lukas” so quickly suggests that their bond with him was 
never that strong to begin with, even after so many years together in 
the Forest. This, in turn, suggests that they've known all along that 
the real Lukas is dead and that Benjamin was never their lost son. 
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Once again, Elias can't abandon his scheme to kill the elephants, 
despite the danger it brings to his own life. He remains convinced 
that he can outsmart nature and thwart the elephants. And he 
proves yet again that he has learned nothing from his past attempts, 
continuing to lie to his family to hide his plans and driving them 
away from him in the process. 
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As Benjamin continues to learn from Kaliel, he goes from being a 
student to a rival, causing Kaliel to regard him with suspicion. The 
dangerous rocky water perhaps also reflects Benjamin’s uncertain 
relationship with Kaliel, as he tries to learn from the more 
experienced sailor without appearing to be a threat. 


Since South Africa is in the Southern Hemisphere, June is the 
beginning of winter, although a coastal region like the setting of this 
novel would still have mild temperatures. Winter can be an 
uncertain time, and the uncertainty of the weather perhaps mirrors 
Benjamins struggle to decide what type of person he wants to be. 
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Benjamin finds Nina standing on the beach. She is wearing new 
clothes, and he doesn't recognize her at first. When they greet 
each other, Nina says she was looking for him. When they hug, 
Benjamin feels his body “stirring” and gets mad at himself. He 
also scolds Nina, asking where she’s been. She says she left 

iss Weatherbury when Benjamin asked her to deliver the 
news of Benjamin’s departure. In the Forest, Nina found that 
her mouth-organ was rusty and her glass bottles were dirty, so 
she decided it was time for her to leave the Forest too. 


Nina finally admits that while she left Miss Weatherbury, she 
eventually came back and is now a companion servant who eats 
at the dinner table with her, hence the new clothes. Benjamin 
warns her that Elias and Barta had better not find out about 
where she’s staying, but Nina says nothing could change her 
mind and make her go back to the Forest. 


That night, Benjamin struggles with his new sexual feelings 
toward Nina. He wonders if it’s truly possible that he’s her 
brother or if maybe he’s Fiela’s child after all. The next morning, 
aship comes into the fog. Benjamin talks about it with Mr. 
Benn. Mr. Benn needs an oarsman right away, and since Kaliel 
September apparently went into town to visit his mother for 
her birthday without first seeking permission (in fact, he’s off 
fishing to make extra money), Mr. Benn dismisses him. Mr. Benn 
asks Benjamin to go fetch Kaliel’s first replacement. 


Benjamin thinks he can use Kaliel September’s absence to 
somehow get on a boat, but then Kaliel himself shows up, 
dashing his plans. Kaliel sends Benjamin off to the oyster beds. 
When Benjamin gets there, he finds Nina, who has a message 
for him. Apparently, a man from Petrus was looking for 
“Benjamin Komoetie’” to tell him that his brother Dawid has 
died. The news shocks Benjamin. 


CHAPTER 26 


Three days later, Benjamin starts walking back to Long Kloof, 
not entirely sure why he’s going. He would've left sooner, but 
Kaliel September kept him busy. A ship came by that Kaliel 
believed was there to destroy itself on the rocks for insurance 
money. The ship eventually wrecked on the rocks. While 
looking through the wreckage, Benjamin told Nina, Mr. Benn, 
and some of the other sailors that he was headed back to Long 
Kloof. A sailor named Book offered to teach Benjamin how to 
row in exchange for ostrich feathers. 
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Benjamin has sexual feelings toward Nina, which would be taboo if 
she's his sister. The novel has made it clear, almost from the 
beginning, that Benjamin is not the real “Lukas,” and yet there is still 
just enough uncertainty to cause Benjamin to feel shame. Nina’s 
rusty mouth-organ and dirty bottles symbolize the last things that 
were keeping her connected to the Forest, and so with them gone, 
she is free to move on to a new life in the village. 


The relationship that Nina builds with Miss Weatherbury parallels 
the one that Benjamin is building with Kaliel. Both Nina and 
Benjamin have found a mentor patient enough to help them learn 
an important skill, although the relationship is based on them being 
inferior to their instructor. 


Although Kaliel isn’t nearly as greedy as Elias, he nevertheless lets 
his desire to make money get the better of him—chasing down extra 
money apparently causes him to lose his main job. Fishing, in a 
sense, suggests humanity's attempt to control and repurpose nature 
for personal gain. In this way, then, the negative consequence that 
Kaliel faces as a result of his greed underscores the novel’s 
condemnation of human attempts to control the natural world. 


Once again, however, Benjamin finds that he'll have to wait a little 
longer before he can finally get a position as a proper oarsman. This 
passage is the first time in a while that the name “Benjamin 
Komoetie” has appeared in full in the text, and just hearing it (along 
with the news of Dawid’s death) seems to send Benjamin back to his 
old life. 


Benjamin has been able to go back to Long Kloof for a while, but he 
chose not to, perhaps because he wanted to make his own way or 
perhaps because he was afraid his old family had forgotten about 
him after so long. The ship crashing onto the rocks for insurance 
money could be further evidence of the destructive nature of greed, 
although perhaps the sailors on the ship are more like Kaliel, willing 
to do desperate things to survive, as their ships become obsolete 
due to new technology. 
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It’s along journey for Benjamin back to Long Kloof. He 
remembers being Fiela’s hand-child and wonders if he’s 
actually 20 years old, as Lukas would be. Before Benjamin left 
on his journey, he talked with Nina again. He made her promise 
to stay away from the hills while he’s away. In turn, she gave him 
advice if elephants happen to chase him: instead of running, he 
should take off his coat, throw it down, and run in the direction 
the wind is blowing. Benjamin promised Nina that he would 
return, but Nina doubted it; to her, it seemed like he was 
already gone. In the present, Benjamin gets to the top of a 
mountain and looks down on all of the Kloof before him. 


CHAPTER 27 


Fiela tries to get Selling to walk, since his doctors have 
recommended regular exercise. Selling hasn’t wanted to do 
much of anything since Dawid’s death. Fiela wonders if God 
meant to punish someone else and hit her family by mistake. 
Even Tollie, her son who's still with her, seems half gone due to 
all his drinking. Fiela fears what will happen to Wolwekraal 
when she’s gone. She’s one of the last remaining “Coloured” 
landowners in the area, and people want to push her out to 
make more space for ostriches. 


Fiela is determined not to sell her property. After Dawid’s 
death, she has to hire two new men to help. She looks at her 
ostrich fields, where she continues to pair up male and female 
birds, since ostriches in the wild tend to mate for life, although 
most other properties in Kloof have two hens for each male 
ostrich. 


As Fiela helps Selling walk, Selling asks about a man he sees in 
the distance. All of a sudden, she sees a white man who reminds 
her of Benjamin. When he calls her “Ma, she can't believe it and 
starts to cry. They kiss and embrace. 
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Nina's advice about how to avoid the elephants recalls the advice 
that Hans gave to Elias in an earlier chapter. The implication, 
perhaps, is that Elias could have saved himself a lot of trouble if he'd 
simply listened to his daughter rather than spending all his time 
trying to control her. One crucial difference with Nina’s advice, 
however, is that she is teaching Benjamin how to avoid elephants 
instead of hunt them, reflecting her more harmonious relationship 
with nature. 


O © 


Despite how successful Fiela’s property has been recently, the 
tragedy of Dawia’s death and Tollie’s ongoing struggle with 
addiction return her life to a state of uncertainty. Fiela tries to raise 
her children well, yet tragedy and misfortune befall them all the 
same. This passage underscores Fiela’s limited ability to control her 
life and the lives of her children. Finally, owning land has long been a 
sign of status and influence, and so the fact that Fiela is one of the 
only Coloured landowners in the area provides further evidence of 
the racial power imbalance in her society. 
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Fiela’s determination to let the ostriches do what they do in nature 
reflects her larger philosophy of living in harmony with the land. The 
other farmers around her try to push the ostriches to their 
maximum productivity, suggesting a more hostile, controlling 
relationship with nature. 
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After many years apart, this scene is the dramatic reunion of 
Benjamin and Fiela. Fiela’s momentary confusion about Benjamin’s 
identity reflects not only how much time has passed but also how 
Benjamin has changed as a person, first by learning the ways of the 
Forest, then by learning to be a sailor. 
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Fiela can't afford to kill a fatted calf or to celebrate Benjamin’s 
return, but everyone is happy to see him. Benjamin is 
exhausted and goes to sleep on Dawid’s bed. That night Fiela 
goes out to thank God. 


As news of Benjamin’s return spreads in the Kloof, Petrus and 
many others come by to visit. Fiela tells Selling that Benjamin 
has left the Forest for good, but Selling warns that there’s still a 
sadness in Benjamin. Benjamin returns to the places he 
remembers from childhood, including where he played with his 
boats. 


Eventually Benjamin builds a real boat from wood. Fiela is 
worried about him using it, but Selling encourages him, giving 
him rowing tips based on Selling’s own experience when he was 
a child participating in rowing competitions on a nearby river. 
While Fiela is happy to have Benjamin back, they avoid 
discussing certain topics like the van Rooyens and Kaliel 
September. 


Eventually, Benjamin admits to Fiela that he’s troubled that he 
still can’t shake the feeling that, even after coming back to 
Wolwekraal, he doesn't feel free of Elias and Barta. Fiela replies 
that she’s always known exactly who Benjamin was—a lost lamb 
whom God led to her hand. Fiela asks Benjamin who he is to 
himself. Benjamin says that he knew when he returned to 
Wolwekraal he was finally back home. Fiela feels relieved that 
after everything, Benjamin is still her son. 


Fiela wants to put her land in Benjamin’s name so he can inherit 
it, but Benjamin insists it belongs to Tollie, Emma, and Kittie. 
Fiela disagrees, believing that women shouldn't inherit 
property and that Tollie should only get his portion if he stops 
drinking. 
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Fiela often interprets her life by comparing it to Bible passages; here 
she recalls the Parable of the Prodigal Son from the New Testament. 
In this story, a son returns home after spending many years away. 
Though the son worries that his parents will reject him for 
abandoning them, his father reveals that he anxiously awaited the 
son’s return ever since he left, and then he slaughters a fatted calf in 
order to celebrate the occasion. Though Fiela cannot afford a fatted 
calf, she welcomes Benjamin home with open arms. 
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The sadness that Selling sees in Benjamin represents the final 
obstacles Benjamin needs to overcome to complete his coming-of- 
age character arc. At this point, it’s not clear what those obstacles 
are, although Benjamin’s return to the place where he played with 
wooden boats hints that it might be related to his desire to become 
a sailor. 


Benjamin shows that even after leaving the sea behind, he still 
wants to become an oarsman. Selling, who sensed the sadness in 
Benjamin earlier, seems to sense now that rowing could be a way 
out of this sadness, which is why he encourages Benjamin. 


Benjamin's need to prove himself as an oarsman seems connected 
to his inability to completely shed his “Lukas” identity. Fiela helps 
Benjamin figure out the question he needs to ask: who is he to 
himself? Benjamin has spent many years trying to become what 
other people want him to be, but Fiela, who values independence, 
shows him that he needs to look inward to know how he really is. 


Fiela’s unwillingness to leave her land to any of the other children 
shows how protective she is of her property, while perhaps also 
showing that her ideas about gender roles (specifically her belief 
that women shouldn't inherit property) are more old-fashioned 
than Benjamin’s. 
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Benjamin then confesses to Fiela that he’s somehow in love 
with his “sister” Nina, though she doesn’t know about his 
feelings for her. Fiela realizes this must be the sadness that 
Selling recognized in Benjamin earlier. Although a part of Fiela 
wants to tell Benjamin to forget about Nina, at last she tells him 
that if Nina were truly his blood relative, he wouldn't feel the 
way he does. She advises Benjamin that only one person can 
stop making him feel like Lukas van Rooyen: Barta. 


CHAPTER 28 


Benjamin sets off back toward the forest with mutton for Barta 
and ostrich feathers from Kicker for the sailor Book. It was 
difficult to Benjamin to leave Wolwekraal, but Fiela 
understood. Benjamin makes it to Barnard’s Island and finds 
that things are unusually quiet around Elias and Barta’s house. 
Benjamin walks inside and finds Barta, who mistakes him for 
Kristoffel at first. She calls out to Elias at once, happy to see 
“Lukas” 


Benjamin and Barta go to see Elias, who is seriously injured 
from wounds he got from an elephant. Elias isn’t happy to see 
Benjamin, calling him a “skunk” Benjamin wants to get Elias to a 
doctor, but Elias refuses to let anyone touch him. 


Benjamin tells Barta he’s been back to Long Kloof. Barta seems 
surprised but doesn't say anything. As Benjamin spends more 
time in the house, he worries that they will need him to help 
make wood beams while Kristoffel is away. But around dusk, 
Kristoffel shows up. Together, they agree they have to get Elias 
outside to see the sun. 


Against Elias’s protests, Benjamin and Kristoffel carry him 
outside into the sun. Elias says Benjamin ran away like a 
disobedient dog. Benjamin stays with them for a while and 
helps with the wood beams, waiting for a chance to ask Barta 
an important question. 


At last, Benjamin gets the opportunity to talk to Barta alone. He 
asks if he is truly Lukas. She seems frightened and says of 
course he is—she testified this to the magistrate and would do 
it again. Disappointed, Benjamin feels like he has to accept that 
he’s Lukas. He goes to see Nina. 
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Fiela puts aside her own feelings of wanting Benjamin to stay in 
order to help him do what's best for himself. Although Elias was the 
more controlling of Benjamin’s parental figures when he lived in the 
Forest, Fiela instead suggests that Benjamin go speak to Barta, 
perhaps suggesting that the relationship between a mother and a 
child plays such an important role in defining the identity of both. 
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Just as Benjamin returned to his old home of Wolwekraal to come 
to terms with that part of his life, he now comes back to the Forest 
to close a different chapter of his life. Barta’s confusion between 
“Lukas” and Kristoffel suggests that perhaps as her sons age, they 
are becoming more distant from her and harder to recognize. 
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Elias’s injuries from the elephants are the predictable outcome of 
yet another failed attempt to outsmart nature. Elias’s refusal to be 
touched is a physical representation of how he emotionally keeps 
people at a distance. 
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Benjamin stayed with Barta and Elias for so long in part because he 
seemed to feel a sense of guilt and a need to please his news parents 
(even if they weren't really his parents). Just returning back to the 
Forest puts Benjamin in this mindset again. 
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For Elias, the worst thing a child can do is be disobedient. His 
comparison of Benjamin to a dog provides yet another example of 
how he fails to see his children as fully human and instead expects 
an unreasonable level of obedience from them. 
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Barta’s fear suggests that she isn’t as sure of her answer as she says 
she is. She shows reverence for the magistrate’s authority, unwilling 
to question his judgment. This recalls earlier, when Benjamin noted 
that the magistrate’s courthouse looked like a church—the 
reverence it inspires from Barta is like religious faith. 
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CHAPTER 29 


Two days later, Mr. Benn gives Benjamin a position on the crew 
of his pilot boat, since Kaliel September is gone. Book is one of 
the sailors in charge of teaching Benjamin to row properly. 
Benjamin sees Nina again, and she worries about him when he 
goes out to sea to do dangerous work as part of Mr. Benn’s 
crew. He doesn’t understand her behavior—sometimes she 
seems glad to see him, other times she wishes he'd stayed in 
Long Kloof. 


Eventually, Nina confronts Benjamin about how he talks to her 
less. Benjamin struggles to explain his conflicted feelings, and 
ina gets angry at him. One day, Mr. Benn tells Benjamin he 
sees a sadness in Benjamin's eyes, even after getting his 
position on the crew. He asks Benjamin his name, and when 
Benjamin says, “Lukas van Rooyen,’ Mr. Benn asks why he 
sounds so angry about that. Benjamin says he feels nothing. 


One day, Mr. Benn gathers up all his sailors. A brig is out at sea, 
flying flags that indicate that it has run out of freshwater and 
needs help from a pilot, but Book tells Benjamin it may be a 
trick. Book feels a storm coming and waits for Mr. Benn to call 
them to help the brig, but Mr. Benn’s call doesn’t come. It’s been 
four days since Benjamin last saw Nina. 


All of asudden, Book notices the brig trying to come through 
the rocky waters without a pilot. Book and Benjamin start 
running. Book says Mr. Benn will want to show this brig who's 
boss for being too hasty. The brig, however, makes it through 
the dangerous area without taking any damage. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Benn gets his crew into the pilot-boat to follow the brig. All 
of a sudden, an unexpectedly big wave comes up and hits the 
brig, smashing it into Emu Rock. 


r. Benn orders his crew to keep rowing. All of a sudden, he 
points out aseaman from the brig in the water, asking Benjamin 
to try to save the man with his oar. Benjamin tries, but the 
seaman has no strength left and disappears back into the water. 
Eventually, Benjamin and Mr. Benn make it back to the shore 
where some of the surviving crew members of the brig are. 
Benjamin feels guilty about not being able to save the man, but 
r. Benn says there’s nothing more he could’ve done. 
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Although Benjamin’s confrontation with Elias and Barta was not 


quite what he needed, it nevertheless seems to have paved the way 
for Benjamin to advance in his quest to become an oarsman. 
Because Benjamin is back to thinking he’s Lukas, this makes his 
relationship with Nina awkward, and she in turn acts erratically 
toward him. 
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The fact that Mr. Benn still sees sadness in Benjamin’s eyes—just as 
Selling did earlier—confirms that Benjamin’s trip to the forest didn’t 
solve his identity issues. His obvious discomfort with the name 
“Lukas van Rooyen” confirms that he still has issues to resolve. 


The brig offers the opportunity for Benjamin to get his first real taste 
of life as an oarsman. This passage shows how, like Fiela, Mr. Benn 
values patience—despite the ship's urgent need for water, Mr. Benn 
doesn’t want to bring the ship into the rocks if there's a chance of a 
storm while the ship is still in a dangerous area. 
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The brig disrespects Mr. Benn’s expertise by trying to rush through 
the rocky area on its own. While it seems at first that maybe Mr. 
Benn was being overcautious, the big wave vindicates his patience, 
showing the dangers of acting brashly and underestimating the 
power of the sea, as the captain of the brig did. 


Benjamin has a grim encounter with death firsthand, showing him 
how harsh life at sea can be. Benjamin’s guilt at not being able to 
save the drowning sailor—even though there’s seemingly nothing he 
could have done—perhaps connects to his feelings of guilt about 
being unable to “save” Elias and Barta by being Lukas. 
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On the shore, Benjamin tells Nina he saw a man die. She tries to 
comfort him by holding him against her, but the “Lukas” in him 
still keeps them apart. Later, however, as Benjamin reflects 

back on watching the anonymous sailor die, he realizes that 
perhaps Lukas has died too. He knows there’s something inside 
him that can’t be Lukas. He wonders why Barta and the 
magistrate both swore he was Lukas when it wasn’t true. He 
doesn't know the real truth about his identity and feels like it’s a 
secret locked inside him, but he feels sure he isn’t Lukas based 
on his feelings for Nina. 


Soon after, Kaliel September suddenly comes back, looking 
sickly. Benjamin breaks the news to Mr. Benn that he has to go 
to the Forest for a couple days. 


Benjamin goes back to the van Rooyen house. Elias, Barta, and 
Kristoffel are all sitting around having a meal. Elias looks 
healthier than before. Barta seems to know why he’s come, but 
they make small talk for a while. At last, however, Barta breaks 
down and admits she took the wrong child that day in court. 
She admits that Benjamin isn’t Lukas. At first Elias and 
Kristoffel act like she’s being delusional. But Barta is 
determined to go to the magistrate and get the burden off her 
conscience. 


Barta explains that when she went to the court, she had to pick 
“Lukas” out of a lineup of five children, but before she walked 
into the room, one of the census-takers whispered to her “the 
one wearing the blue shirt” Benjamin was the only one wearing 
a blue shirt. In the present, Benjamin thinks about how this one 
sentence changed his whole fate, including several years of his 
life. 


Benjamin feels a storm inside him. He decides he needs to see 
the census-taker who determined his fate. He goes to the 
magistrate’s office and finds the man, who looks older but 
mostly the same. The man asks who Benjamin is, and he replies 
“Nobody.” He leaves and goes to the sea, where he finally 
begins to relax. 
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Coming face-to-face with death offers Benjamin another important 
coming-of-age moment. This passage shows a lot of introspection 
on Benjamin’s part, illustrating how as he grows up, he becomes 
more proactive about trying to make sense of his life and the world. 
Unlike the more pragmatic (and perhaps at times cynical) Fiela, 
Benjamin can't think of why Barta or the magistrate would lie, 
showing how much he still has to learn about the world. 
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Because Benjamin now knows that his last visit to the Forest didn’t 
resolve the “sadness” inside of him, he decides he needs to go try 
again. 


Elias’s healthier state reveals that some time has passed since 
Benjamin’s last visit. It seems likely that Barta was on the verge of 
divulging her secret about Benjamin not being Lukas for a while the 
last time Benjamin was home, but it took one more visit for her to 
finally get the strength to admit it. Her determination to get to the 
bottom of Benjamin’s identity could suggest a selfish desire to clear 
her conscience, but it could also suggest that she, like Fiela, wants 
what's best for Benjamin—even if doing so necessitates the loss of 
her “son.” 
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Barta’s story exposes the bias of the supposedly impartial justice 
system. Barta knew about this lie all along, and yet she continued to 
trust the magistrate—or perhaps she was just too afraid to go 
against the status quo. Barta represents the many people in South 
Africa who didn’t actively implement racist policies like the 
magistrate but who nevertheless enabled them by failing to 
challenge them. 
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Benjamin's declaration that he's “nobody” recalls a famous scene in 
the Odyssey when the hero Odysseus answers that his name is 
“nobody” to try to trick a cyclops. The Odyssey was all about a long 
journey home, over the course of a decade, and so in some ways it 
parallels Benjamin’s own long journey to find his “home’—his true 
identity. By answering “nobody,” Benjamin acknowledges both how 
he might never know his biological parents and also how this 
uncertainty makes him a blank slate, free to determine what type of 
person he wants to be on his own terms. 
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CHAPTER 30 


Fiela asks Kittie to help her write a letter to Benjamin. She 
writes that he should come home if things ever get to be too 
much for him. She leaves out, however, that Tollie is now in jail. 
Fiela lets Selling add to the letter, and he dictates almost a full 
page, much of it about the ostriches. Kittie adds her part to the 
letter, then Fiela says she has one last thing: to give her 
greetings to Nina. 


CHAPTER 31 


Elias is angry at Barta for all the trouble she brought to his 
family. He wishes Barta would've continued to keep quiet. He 
supposes he did always wonder how a child of three could've 
made it to Long Kloof. Soon after Barta told the truth, Kristoffel 
left without saying anything. When he comes back to Elias, he 
says he feels like Aunt Malie seems to have always known 
about “Lukas.” She once argued with Nina that Benjamin wasn’t 
really Lukas. 


CHAPTER 32 


The sun rises, and Benjamin wakes up beside the sea. He 
ponders over recent events and who “Benjamin Komoetie” 
really is. He wonders if asking this question about his identity 
even matters, and he remembers that all this means Nina isn’t 
his sister. 


Benjamin goes to Mr. Benn and tells him that from now on, his 

name is Benjamin Komoetie, which isn't anew name but his old 
one. He says he'll help until Kaliel September feels well enough 
to rejoin the crew. Mr. Benn says his name is a good one. He 
says Benjamin can re-join the crew, but Benjamin says he'l 
need one more day off—he’s going to Miss Weatherbury’s 
house (where Nina still works). Mr. Benn smiles and gives him 
permission to leave. 
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This is the final chapter in which the Komoeties are present. It 
shows how they will continue to stay in contact with Benjamin even 
as he steps out to make his own way in the world. While there are 
still challenges they face, like Tollie’s imprisonment, ultimately the 
Komoeties have managed to survive in Wolwekraal for a long time 
and seem poised to continue that way. 
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In his usual fashion, Elias refuses to take any responsibility for his 
actions and instead places all of the blame on Barta. His preference 
for keeping “Lukas’s” identity a secret rather than bringing the truth 
to light reflects his disregard for the truth in general. 
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Benjamin’s return to the name “Benjamin Komoetie” shows that he 
has come full circle, and yet he’s also changed over the many years 
since he last used that name. His lingering questions about his 
identity show that he’s still young and has a long, uncertain future 
ahead of him. 


Benjamin's commitment to Mr. Benn’s crew shows how, after finally 
feeling in control of his identity, he wants to choose his own future 
and become the sailor he always dreamed of being back when he 
played with wooden boats in Wolwekraal. Benjamin's decision to go 
see Nina, confident in the knowledge that she’s no longer his sister, 
suggests that after finding his independence, the next phase of 
Benjamin's life might be starting his own family. 
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